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*y 
© JAMES CAULFIBED, Earl of’ Chistemnini, was 
born'at Dublin onthe 18th of August, 1728.” Te'was the 
second son ‘of the third’ Viscount Eliza- 
Heth, otily daughter df Francié Bernard, of Crk 
inthe county of Cork. His’éldest ‘broth cok 


yonth:” Of the- education, which" 
sent mémoits ‘received;-we shal'say iid eitept that 
he ‘ever Wats at a Tic ‘shod!’ e'cet oitt oir Mi 
at the pt Fag = he atrived 3 iit Italy; ryt 
téred himse of Turi; where iere he ‘remained 
yet we eerie he! he ‘became acqtigitited with David 
» Who Was," qt that time, to Sif John Sins 
plenipotentiary from the court: of ‘Great Britain to 
his inian’ Majesty. The earl thus depicts, or rather 
bably caricatures, the physiognomy of philosopher. 
‘4 His face was broad and fat, his mouth wide, and without any 
otherexpression than that of imbecility.. His eyes, vacant and . 
bea and the corpulenee of his whole person was far better 
f 






éd to communicate the idta of a turtle-eating alderman, than 

a refined philosopher.’ , 

“athe earl, however, mentions a trait ‘of. Benepoonecs i in 
Hume which would do honour to any Christian o of any sect. 


Though, far from being in easy circumstances or gers 
this time, he relinquished the grant of an. ithe, worth 
Cait. Rev. Vol. 23, May, 
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about forty pounds a year, which he had obtained in the 
University of Edinburgh, in order to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of Blacklock, the blind poet. Hume might be a 
sinner, a great sinner in speculation, but what saint ever 
ormed an act of more practical disinterestedness ? 
Atp. 10, we have the following anecdote of the gallantuy 
of Hunie, , 


* He once professsed himself the admirer of a young, most 
beautiful, and accomplished lady, at Turin, who wl laughed at 
his passion. One day he addressed her inthe usual common- 
place strain, that he was abimé, anéanti,—“ Oh! pour anéanti,” 
replied the lady, “ ce nest en @ffet qu’ une operation frés 
naturelle de vétre Systéme.” 

Affer leaving Turin, Lord Charlemont passed the win- 
ter of 1748 ly at Rome and partly: at Naples. He 
sailed from Leghorn for Constantinople and the East in 
the wing apring. Hie tomtned fora, time.at ww 
city of Messina in Sicily, where the ) ately carri 
of not less than forty-seven thea i oe nhabitants out-of a 
computed population of sixty thousand. 

Lord lemont did not spend much more than a 
month at Constantinople, when he proceeded. to. Egypt, 
after visiting some of the islands in the Archipelago. 
We afterwards aay bie lordship in Greece;.and, agai 
in Italy. He resided. nearly two yegts in... Rome, 
where he kept house, for himself and his friends, and ex- 
ercised his Idberality tow several young artists. Sir 
William eat a who was wn! not in. affluent circum 
stances, particularly experien is generosity. | 

In 1754 Lord C Sepent pened tead Tomek: ahae 
he visited the President Montesquieu in the neighbourhood 
of Bourdeaux. He says that he was more gratified by the 
sight of this illustrious sage than by that of the pyramids 
of Egypt. Lord Charlemont and his fellow . travellers 
reached the villa of the philosopher in the morning ibe- 
fore he was outof bed. They were shown into his li rary, 
where they saw a book lying open upon the tablé, which 
he had apparently been perusing the night before. They 
were not a little surprised to find it a volume of Ovid's 
works. When the author of the Spirit of Laws entered 
the room, instead of a man of staid gravity and sombre 
countenance, they beheld a gay. sprightly Frenchman, 
The philosopher walked with his guests into his grounds, 
which he ‘said that he had laid out in the English taste. 
On coming to the entrance of a wood, their passage wus 
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eg a bar about three feet high, fastened by a pad- 
lock. The President Montesquieu ‘ fairly jumped over it,’ 
without any ceremony, and his English friends, nota little 
surprised and delighted, followed hisexample. He ileter- 
minéd to put their awkward reserve to flight; wheirithetr. 
convérsation became as free and unrestrained, ‘as: i#' they 
had been his equals in understanding and years. . Lord 
Charlemont says of Montesquieu, that Rte: ot 


‘ the most accomplished, the most refined petit-mditre of Paris, 
could not have been more amusing, from tlie livéliness of ‘his 
chat, nor cottld have been more inexhaustible in that sort of dis- 
course which is best suited to women than this venerable philo« 
sopher of seventy years old.’ Poe 


Why should Lord Charlemont or his bi ) 
have thought it at all surprising that such profound 
and reflective writers as Montesquieu, after straining 
= faculties to reach Jn most noe ge a and to 

velop the most complex questions icy or science, 
should be happy to coeur t the mxdtionsi of com- 
mon pleasures and pursuits, and to dispel weari- 
ness of life by trivial amusements and idle gaiety like 
the rest of their fellow-creatures ? ; ha A 

We extract the following particulars relative to Méi- 
tesquieu. = 


¢ 


‘He had, however, toa great degree, though not amdiig 
women, one quality which is not unconmon with abstracted men, 
I mean absence of mind. I remember dining in sally ‘witht 
him. at our ambassador's, Lord Albemarle, where, during’ the 


time of dinner, being en in a warm dispute, he gave away 
‘to the servant, who oot fotind him, sever clean ‘lati, sup- 
posing that he had used them all. But this was only ii the heat 
of controversy, arid when he was actuated by that livély and 
impetuous earnestriess, to which, though it never catried him 
beyond the bounds of breedi e was as liable as aity 
man I evér knew. At all other times he was pétfectl collec 
nor did he ever seem to think of any thing out of the scopé 6 
the present conversation. : 
‘ In the coursé of our conversations, Ireland, and its interests, 
have often been the topic; and, upon these occasions, I Have 
always found him an advocate for an Unton between that country 
‘ a r ‘ Were Ian Leiheoey ” up he, “I onl cer- 
i ish for it; and, as a. t lover of liberty. > 1 sincerely er 
p te it; andfor this plain reason, that an inferior country, 
connected with one much her superior in force, can never Be éér- 
tain of the permanent enjoyment o conatitoaal freedom, uniess 
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she has, Ky her representatives, a proportional share in the legis 
lataré 6f thé stiperior kingdom.” 

‘A few days before I left Paris to return home, this great man 
fell sick, and, though I did not imagirie, from the nature of his 
complaint, that it was likely to be fatal, I quitted him, however, 
with the utmost regret, and with that sort of foreboding .which 
sometimes precedes misfortunes. Scarcely was I arrived in Eng- 
land, when I received a letter, from one whom I had desired 
to send me the most particular accounts of him, communicating 
to me the melancholy news of his death, and assuring me, what 
I never doubted, that he had died as he lived, like a real philo., 
sopher ; and what is more, with true christian resignation. What 
his,real sentiments, with regard to religion, were, I caunot ex- 
actly’say. He certainly was not a papist; but 1 have no reason 
to believe that he was not a christian: in all our conversations, 
which were perfectly 'free, I never heard him utter the slightest 
hint; ‘the least word, which savoured of: profanenéss ; but, on the 
éonttary, whenever it came in his way to mention christianity, 
he always spoke of its doctrine and of its precepts with the ut- 
most respect and reverence; so that, did I.not. know that he 
had too much wisdom -afd goodness.,to wish to depretiate the 
suting religion, from bis general manner of expressing himself, I 
ghould make no scruple freely to declare him a perfect christian. 
At his death the priests, as usual, tormented him, .and he bore 
their exhortations with the greatest patience, good humour, and 
decency; till at length fatigued, by their obstinate and tiresome 
pertinacity, he told them that he was much obliged ‘for their 
comfort, but that, having now a very short time to live, he wished 
ta have. those few minutes to himself, as, he had lived long enough 

know. how to die. A day or two before his death an unlucky 
circunistance happened, by which the world has sustained an 
isreparable Joss. . He had written the history of Louis thé Ele- 
yenth,.including the transactions of Europe during the very im- 
portapt, and interesting period of that prince’s reign. The 

ork.was long and laborious, and some, who had seen parts of 
it, have assured me, that it was superior even to his other’ writ: 
ings. Recollecting that he had two manuscripts of it, one of 
them perfect, and the other extremely mutilated, and fearing 
that this imperfect copy might fall into the hands of some ig- 
norant and avaricious bookseller, he gave his valet de chambre 
ed key of his escrutoir, and desired him to burn that manuscript 
which-he described to him. The unlucky valet burned the fair 
copy, and left that from which it was impossible to print.’ 


‘Lord Charlemont returned to Ireland in 1755, after an 
absence of eleven years.’ He had sufficient good sense and 
discrimination to discern the sordid and miserable’ in - 
trigues which, at that time, and for a long subsequent’ 
period, constituted the principal machinery of the Iri 
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- government. He accordingly resolved to entangle himself 
as little as possible with the personal politics of the Castle: 

at Dublin. . But Mr. Hardy says that:‘ the biass of. his; 

mind was strongly in favour of the popular sentiment.’ - ; 

- In 1760, a small: French force, which had: been intended: 
to operate as a diversion for another expedition on.a larger. 
scale, landed in the north of Ireland. Lord ‘Charlemont, 
as governor of the county of Armagh, proceeded directly 
to Belfast, where mC te 


‘ oan 
“he beheld several hundreds of peasantry rushing directly from 
their fields, submitting to military discipline, exposing themselves 
to every inconvenience, as if they had’ been veterans, and whilst, 
they remained at Belfast, protecting it’ without riot, without irré- 
gularity of any sort.’ aid 


Lord Charlemont says, that the greater number of the, 

asantry were ‘ armed with what is called in Seotland the 
Neusheier axe, or scythe fixed longitudin;ally to the 
end of along pole, adesperate weapon, and which. they 
would have made a desperate use of.’ 

_ Mr. Hardy exhibits sketches of some of the noblemen,. 
who filled the station of Viceroy of Ireland during the 
life of Lord Charlemont. With these sketches he mingles 
some particulars of other persons, who have heen conspi- 
cuous on the. theatre of Irish pies. Among the latter, 
he mentions the celebrated:'Mr. Gerard Hamilton,. who 
appears to have been.made an orator hy dint of drudgery. 


“All his speeches,’ say’ Mr. Hardy, ‘ whether delivered in 
Londén'‘ or Dublin, were not only prepared but studied with a 
fhinifteriess arid_exactitude of which thdse who‘art only’ ised to 
fe catelessness of modern debating; cm’ scar¢ely form any ‘idea. 

Teer ‘ if Sie, ah eet . t+ 
..A gentleman, well known to. Mr..Hamiltga,: 
Lend: Ghaceeent, that he heard Mr.,H,,,‘ fae gee 
than three times, an oration, which he afterwards spoke im 
the House of Commons, and.lasted almost three hours.’ 

In the spring of 1763, some disturbances broke out.ip 
the north of Ireland. The oppression practised in the © 
éxaction of tythes,' and the heavy taxes imposed for the 
fidking and repairing of roads wert’ the alleged pretexts 
for the insurréction, and the principal’actors were prdtes- 
tatits or dissenters. ‘The insurgents wore: pak-houghs in 
seis Bais, and were’ hence called tak Boyt. “Theré .was 
much uproar and great menace, but ‘ no viglent cru 
was panetiaed, and ‘ not'a single ‘dife lost,’. aR i Shoe 
maimed in the county of Armagh.’ This species of cope 
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duct, so opposite to that of the southern insurgents; Lord, 
Charlemont ascribed ‘ not to any diversity of religion, but 
to the oppression under which the unfortunate creatures in 
the south laboured.’ ‘A rebellion of slaves,’ said his 
lordship very wisely, ‘ is always more bloody than an in- 
surrection of freemen. 

When the Earl of Northumberland was made Viceroy of 
Ireland, he told Lord Charlemont, that he had his majesty’s 
orders ‘ to offer an earldom to his lordship which waited 
his acceptance.’ Lord C. requested permission, before he 
received the proffered favour, to make otie positive stipu- 
lation, that ‘ this advancement in rank should in no wise 
be considered as influencing his parliamentary conduct, 
which was to remain as unrestricted as if the offer h 
never been made.’ While his patent was ‘passing through 
the offices, he voted against the address of thanks to the 
throne for the conclusion of the treaty of Paris. 

In 1764, Earl Charlemont went to London, where the 
society of the Dillettanti, of which he was a member, ~ 
placed him at the head of a committee, the object of which 
was to superintend the arrangement and execution of a 
scheme to send some persons properly qualified to explore 
the present state of those countries which had formerly 
been illuminated by the science and embellished by the 
arts of the Gre¢ks, and to make researches respecting the 
monuments of anti uity which they still retain. Dr. ~ 
Chandler, Fellow of Magdalen Col ege, Oxford, was at 
the head of the persons employed in this classical mission. 

Lord Charlemont had a house constantly in London 
from this period till the year 1773. In 1766, he appears 
to have renewed his aintance with David Hume, h 
he mentions in some of his detached papers which MrHar ly 
has published.’ We extract the following, though the sub- 
stance is well known, but we have a pleasure in exhibiting 
it in‘the words of Earl Charlemont. 

_ When first, says Earl Charlemont, Hume and Rousseau 
arrived together from France, dfs 


* happening to meet with Hume in, the park, I wished him joy 
of his pleasing connection, and particularly hinted, that I was 
convinced he myst be perfectly happy in his new friend, 9s ther 
sentiments were, J, believed, nearly similar. ‘ Why no, man,” 
id he, “ in that you are mistaken; Rousseau is not what you 
bink him: he has a hankering after the Bible, and, indeed, is 
little better than a christian, ina way of hid’ own.” Excess of 
ity was the madness of Rousseay. When he first arrived in 

he and his Armenian dress were followed -by ttowds, 
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and as long as this species of admiration lasted, - was contented 
and happy. But in poss such sights are only the wonder of 
the day, and in a very short time he was suffered to Walk where 
he pleased, unattended, unobserved. From that instant, his dis- 
may be ao But to dwell no longer on matters of 
va lic notoriety, I shall only’ mention one faet, which I can - 
vouch for truth, and which would, of itself,.be amply sufticient 
to convey an adequate idea of the amazi centricity of this 
2 lar man. When, after having mang os with Hume, and 
is English frientis, Rousseau‘was bent on making his escape, 
: ibe termed it, into France, he stopped at avillage between — 
don aad Dover, and from thence wrote to General Conwa 
secretary of state, informing him, that, although he idioaes got so 
far with safet i he was well apprized, that the remainder of his 
route was so by his inexorable enemies, pests pg 
he could not wens He therefore sokemly c the pro- 
tection of the king, and desired that a party of cavalry might 
immediately ordered to escort him to Dover. This letter Gener 
Cc shewed to me, together with his answer, in which he 
assured him that the postillions were, altogether, a very sufficient 
guard throughout every part of the king’s dominions.’ 


When Hume shewed Earl Charlemont the MS. of some 
of Pas semuetonent essays, the earl asked him, whether he did 
not 


* if his opinions were universally to take place, mankind would 

pet be sean more unhappy than they now were, and whethey 

did not su that the orb of religion were necessary ta 
tat ‘eature " ‘The objections, answered he, are not withont 
er 7 3 but error never can preduce good, and truth ou 

place of all considerations” ‘‘ Once,” says Lord r 
bat ‘I asked him +g what he thought of the immor- 
talit of the soul? Le map, said he, it is so pretty 
and’'so comfortable a tI wish I could be convinced of 
its truth ; but I canna i dou being.’ cect) 55968 


Earl Charlemont’s brother, Francis Caulfield, was lost 
on his''p ‘from Park-gate to-Deblin in 1775. Mr. 
Caulfield was meimber for the boroegh of Charlemont. 
The ection Mr. Grattan through Lord C.’s influ- 
étice, ‘Chosen inhis room, and thus his lordship had the 
fone first introducing thjs gredt’ senator into par- 


g the feeble, iy: litic councils hy which Eng- 
‘was eat apg Bey. pti Oe hata ‘ol 


sha; 
to lit eat to a sense of i 
liti A age ‘cah opl loned a+ oa of 
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rights of which they had long cen deprived, but to deter- 
mine to recoyer them. While the regular troops of Eng- 
land, were, employed in the attempt to. subjugate their, 
American brethren, Ireland, left a good ps to, olf, 
poured forth her armed hosts of volunteers, which, at :the, 
time, caused her to be dreaded by France, and to. be re-; 
spected by England. Lord Charlemont cherished the vo- 
lunteer associations in Ireland with a sort of parental care. 
On the 15th-of . February, 1782, there was an assembly 
of the delegates of: the -volunteer corps at Dungannon: 
They were allpersons of respectable property, and many 
possessed of Jarge ‘estates.. ‘They entered into ‘twenty 
resolutions, declaratory of the rights, the grievances of 
Ireland, and, at the same time, their exultation ‘inthe re- 
laxation of thé penal laws against the Roman Catholics.’ 
Their concluding address was as follows.: . 
‘To the Right Honourable, and Honourable the Minority in botk 
Houtts of “Parliament. gent aay 


‘My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, : 


‘ We thank you for your noblé‘and ‘spirited, though hitHerto 
ineffectual efforts, in defence of the great constitiitiondl rights of 
your country. Goon! The ‘almost unanimous voice of the 
people is with you ; and in a free country, the voice of the people 
must prevail. We know our duty to our sovereign, and are loyal. 
We know our dut ES! durselves, and ‘are resolved to be free. 
We seek for our rights, ‘and no moye than our tights’; ‘and, in 
so just a pursuit, we should doubt the being of a providelice, if 
we doubted of siiccess ates = ; a 

‘Never was any address more triumphantly, more cordiatly 
received, It was malignantly hoped by ,a. few, that some ifre- 

gularity of phrase, some. deviation from constitutional lan; ana f 
would afford a pretext, for at Jeast dividing, ox weakening. e 
associations. But that hope'tiow vanished, and foes, ds well ds 
friends, seemed jequally-topmpplendithem. .°).:o.6.)i50) tino! 

‘ In somewhat more(tham a) month; after -fhis. eventful ; trans, 
action, the, British minjstryat last.gave way. ,, The Irish, Pashia 
ment had been adjourned from the 14th of March, tothe Lath ef 






ing sent his resignation to London by the hands o Si 
rT y 
dle and excéllent, talents “alfdéd ‘a a 


April, #782. :On the 14th of the month; las see 
r 
io 
Colonel, now General Fitzpatrick, -had preceded _,the 

uy nitleman, who to 
Thodgh not born iil Ireland, “he was of truly ancient and jis. 
trious Trish lineage, being des¢ende@ ‘from ‘the Princes éf Ossory. 


Duke,of Portland came.to Dublin as yiceray, ay 
‘some days, as his secretaty.’' A 

j& ‘ay er ‘ost firm and ‘mdi 
This circumstance particularly} i8'well. as his ‘ pérteral political 
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character, rendered him yery acceptable to the people of’ ‘thik 
country. The Duke of Portland’s arrival in Dublin was hailed 
with the loudest acclamations.’ ea % 


We willquote part of the letter, which Mr. Rox; then 
recently mike secretar of state, wrote to Earl Charle 

on this oceasion.-"'It shews him to have been the same man 
both in and out*of office, and it breathes a spirit of candour 
and moderation not very usual in secretaries of state. 


if My DER: LoRD, _. 


. If I had liad ovéasion to write to you 4 ont aie I should 
have written with great confidetice: that; you would believe. ‘the 
pérfeetly sitiéere, and would receive any thitig*that cane fem 
me with the partiatity of ani old acquain , aiid dhe wWhoracted 
upon the same, political, principles.—I hope, ou. wil] now con- 
sider me in the same light, but I dwn I write with much: niore 
diffidence, ‘as I am much. more sure of yout kindndss td! toe per- 
sdnally, thati, ‘of your “inclination to. fisten ba favour to’ 
thing that dines rom’ a Secretary of ‘state.— rincipal ‘Bas 
ness' of this ‘letter -is seals N90 that ithe Dui or Pos of *Porthihd 
iv appointed Lord Lieutéwaht of Irelanit! aadboloank 
his sectetaty ; ahd when I have said this, I ‘teed not add, that T 
feel myself om every private, as well as public aceount, — 
culiarly imtérested in the success of their administration. ‘'T 
their persons and characters are not disagreeable to :your Jord- 
ship, I we yenture to assure inyself, without;being tq 
and I think myself equally certain, that there are not,in-the world 
two men whose general way of thipking. upop- political subjects 
js more exactly consgnant.to your-own,.. If.j ay Haare - 
much to desire and hope, that you, will af 
‘administration of such men with ‘rather a more pay es a 
and incline to trust them rather more, than you could. F Agmueds 
those who . have been their predecessors. Wh should aot 
complete clringe of ‘system ‘that has hap peed te in, this iid 
fiave’thé same effect there that it has liere ? ? and why" “shoiil 
those who eed to compose the ‘dppasition i in trelood? betes 
the principal supporters of the new adininistratioh there? on the 
‘very‘grounds on which they opposéd the old one? ‘ “In shorf, 
why Should not the ‘whigs, (I mean if’ prin - ot int Tiathe), 
‘unite in evéry part of. the empire, to-establii itheit eran sa 
firmly, that no future: faction shathbe! able .to destroy shen 
With regard: to the: particular »poiats between.the two'counksies, 
¥iam xéally not yet! master of them: sufficiently’ eek 
but I can, say, im'génerel, that, the new, minis 
a to a“ ste in ms that may. -~7 ya 
r v; o Bporests cannot be dis- 


tinct. is is very gente came 
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from persons whose principles weré Jess known to you, I should 
not expect you to consider it as any thing but mere words; as it 
comes from those, of whom I know your good opinion, I trust 
it will pass for something more. All we desire is favourable con- 
strattion, and assistance as far as is compatible with your 
principles} for to endeavour to persuade men to disgrace them- 
selves, (even were it practicable, as in thisi instance 1 know it is 
not), is very far from being part of the system of the ministry. 
* I have been so used to think ill of alk the ministers whom I 
did know, and to guspect those whom I did not, that when I am 
obliged to call myself a minister, I feel as if 1 put myself into a 
very suspicions character; but I do assure. you I am the 
very same man, in all respects, that I was when you knew me, and 
hegoured me with some share in your esteem; that I maintaia 
the.same opinions, and act with the same people.’ 4 


At the conclusion of the American war, the cause of 
parliamentary reform was warmly espoused by the Irish 
volunteers. A grand convention of delegates from the dif- 
ferent. corps, met at Dublin, in the Royal Exchange, in the 
year 17 83, when Earl Charlemont was chosen president of 
the assembly. The Bishop of Derry,.a man of volatile 
ambition, had made every effort to be elected to that 
office; but Lord Charlemont says, that such a choice 
would, at that period, have been fatal to the public repose. 
Lord Charlemont never cordially approved of this meeting, 
but he found it impossible to withstand the general impulse 

' After many éxtravagant and ee plans of reform 
hdd been proposed, arid much tumulf, uproar, and ani- 
tmosity had been displayed, this celebrated assembly termi- 
nated its sittings, without obtaining one of the objects for 
which jt had been convened. It is not a little remarkabl 
that at ‘this meeting the Bishop of Derry brought Seward 
_propogal to grant the elective franchise to the Catholics, 
“This was. strenuously: opposed hy Lord Charlemont, and 
his friends, and the bishop was left ip.a minority, The 
measure itself was, however, caried about ten years after- 
wands.:, Mr. Hardy: says, that little or no sensation was ex- 
¢ited inthe public’ mind by the ‘ adjournment or rather 
wiownfall,’ of this military convention. It was formed on 
tea)marrow a basis, and while it pretended to meke pro- 

thecondition of suffrage, it excluded the whole body 
wf the Catholics, or a great majority of the nation. 
~di"Bhe following extract from 4 letter from Mr. Burke to 
Lord Charlemont, dated Auguyt'9th, 1789, ig criyjous and 
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interesting, particularly as showing the doubt and distrust 
with which he viewed the phenomenon of the French revo- 
lution even in that early period of its development. 

«Mv Dearest Lorp, 
-* ¥ think ‘your lordship has acted with your usual zeal and 
judgment, in establishinga whig club in Dublin. ‘These meetings’ 
prevent the evaporation of principle in individuals, and give them 
joint foree, and enliven their exertions by emulation. You see 
the matter in its true light, and with your usual discernment. 
Party is absolutely necessary at this time ; I thought it always so 
in this country, éver since I have had any thing fo do in public 
businéss; and I rather fear, that there is not virtue enough iff 
this period to support party, than that party should become neé- 
céssary, on account of the want of virtue to support itself as 
dividual exertions. As to us here, our thoughts of every thing 
at home, are suspended by our astonishment at the wonderful 
spectacle which is exhibited in a neighbourmg and rival country. 

t spectators, and what actors! gazing with asto- 
nishment at a French struggle for liberty, and not knowin 
whether to blame, or to applaud. The thing, indeed, though ? 
thought I saw something like it in progress for several yeas, Was 
still somewhat im it paradoxical and mysterious. The spirit, it 
is impossible not to admire; but the ofd Parisian ferocity has 
broken out in a shocking manner. [t is true, that this may be 
no more than a sudden explosion; if so, no indication car be 
taken from it; but ifit should be character, rather than accident, 
then that people are not fit for liberty, and mast have a strong 
hand, like that of their former masters, to coerce them. Men 
must have a certain fund of nataral moderation, to qualify them 
for freedom, else it becomes noxious to themselves, and a perfect — 
nuisance, to every body else. What will be the event, it is hard, 
I think, still to say. To form a solid constitution, requires wis- 
dom, as well as spirit; and whether the French have wise heads, 
among them, or, if they possess such, whether they have autho; 
fity équal to their wisdom, is yet to bé seen. In the thean fie 
the progress of this whole affair is one of the most curious mat 
ters of speculation that ever was exhibited.’ 

Mr. Burke’s correspondence with Lord. Charlemont, 
which had been occasionally renewed, elosed in December, 
1792. ‘Mr. Hardy informs us, that the following account . 
of Mr. Burke, is taken from a paper partly in the hand 
Backer of Lord Charlemont. Tt is well known this 
purke was private secretary to Lord Rockingham igh 

ter his appointment to this situation, 
‘the Duke of Newcastle, wishing probably to procure the place 
for some dependant of his own, waited on Lord Rockingtaim, 
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* aver whom his age, party dignity, and ancient family comtection, 


had given him much influence, and even some'degree of autho- 
rity, and informed him, that he had unwarily takes into his,ser- 
vice, a man of dangerous principles, and one who was by birth 
and education a Papist, and a Jatébite; 4 calumny fouhded 
upon Burke’s. Irish connections, which ‘were most -of them of 
that persuasion, and upon some juvenile follies arising from those; 
connections, ,"The marquis, whose genuine whiggism was; easily 
alarmed, immediately sent for Burke, and told him what he had 
heard. It waseasy for Burke, ,who had been educated at the 
University of Dublin, to bring testimonies to his protestantism ;. 
and with regard to the second, accusation, which was wholly; 
founded; on the former, it was, scon dope away, and Lord Rock- 
ingham, readily, and, willingly disabused, declared, that he was 
perfectly satisfied of the falsehood of the information he had re- 
eeived, and that he ne longer harboured the smallest doubt of the 
integrity of his principles ; when Burke, with an honest, and dis- 
interested boldness, told his lordship, that it was now no longer 
possible for him to be his secretary ; that the reports he had heard 
would probably, even unknown to himself, create in his mind 
su¢h suspicions, as might prevent his thoroughly confiding in 
him, and that no earthly consideration,.should induce him to, 
stand in that:relation, with a man who did not place entire confi- 
dence in him.’ The marquis, struck: with this . manliness. of 
sentiment, which so exactly corresponded with the feelings of his 
own. heart; frankly, and positively: assured him, that what had. 
passed, , fax from. leaving any bad impression on, ; hig ind, ,had, 
only served,,to. fortify his ood . opinion, and tha, if from. no. 
other reason, he might rest assured, that from, hig,ggnduet upon 
that occasion alone, he should ever esteem, apd place in him, the, 
most unreserved confidential trust.’ oF eel airline) 


Lord Charlemont ‘opposed the wp siemgser A oe were, 
made to the Catholics in [793, wheri they rectly d‘the int; 
rtant boon of the elective franchise... But, ‘says Mr.’ 
ardy, Lord Charlemont ‘opposed -therh; with ‘good’ 
thanners and good nature,’ The. question of parliamentary, 
reform was renewed at the same, period, and received his 
strenuous support, On February 26th, 1793, we find 
Lord C. writing as follows to his friend, Dr. Halliday.’ 


|. 1 cannot entirely agree with you copcerning the:-French war; 
for a week they were o Romans, ang. have since been sayage, 
Gauls, I, exulted, in: their ‘emancipation, but shudder, at: } 
¢flects, which have put even Jiberty out ‘of fashion, a 
“é Respecting’ the’ voluriteers ‘of ‘this city, ‘they ‘are, ‘Alas ! ‘ho 
longer what they were. I have, indeed.” eh‘ their “‘nomitial 
sneral;, but for. many years past they have, in wo-instance, fol- 
owed my advice, por have they ever taken, it. when offered un- 
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asked) Their follies have brought’ shdme’ ‘on ‘thé ihstifutien’; 
upon a late oecasion thei conduct has’ been. absolutely indefine 
sible. No' Egyptian ‘hietophant: could have} inventéd ap, hiewo, 
glyphic more tly. signifigant of @ republit,thae the, taking. the 
crows from the ,harp, \dnd replacing it; by -the cap of, ayer 
The corps which adopted this emblem, and gave “teelf the tit 
of natidnal guards; was on all hartds! condentned ;’'yet' ‘all my 
endeavours ‘could i prevail om many other corps to ‘avoid 
sharing their fate, by adopting thém'as brethren. ‘Their silly 
affectation of French suainions! French appellation ! &c.! &e, 
No man is moré ‘likely’t érr'than I am,but I will never be led 
away with my eyes opéti; nor shalt even the love of popularity 
ever induce me’ to deviate. from that which my best judginent 
sures me is right.’ "The anxiety their conduct has: occasioned 
me is beyond expression, and neither my health nor' spirits:can 
any longer bear it. ‘Respecting reform, it will, I fear, be stre- 
nuously opposed ; ‘yet our numbers will, I trust, be greater than 
ever. Muth will, I trust; be done even in this. ‘session, and 
some good! foundation be laid. Pension and: bills: will 
pass, the latter of, which i is 5 certainty a most desirable-objeet.’.'! 


gifs. > . 


On the 4th of Jen , 1795,. Earl Fitzwilliam. arrived 
in Ireland. Lord Charlemont augured well of his aedmi« 
nistration and determined to support it. But this admipis 
tration ae ot suffered to exist more than two -m¢ ths 
Before Lord writ iam Jeft England, he _certal inly } ad 
race si the,s sangtion of the English cabinet, to the aboht {on 
1: the, penal. cand restrictive | statutes. respecting t 
s of Ireland, and to, other ‘measures mic he: 
fetha éssentially ndeehy to the good of tha reinerys 
But the English ministry of that day, under the in 
of some- mafien ant planet, which has so often ‘blasted the 
fresh hopes ead withered the: ‘flourishing interests. oe 
eitipire, appear sodn to have recalled ‘the: 
they had, précipitatelp’or treatherously. given ; ‘awd ‘sea 
Stine ta He 4 have béen ' < A Ireland | 
ame u iscontents by ho out heaton 
which he ‘was not permitted to realize. Ith impossible ts 
supp ose. that ‘Lord Fi Fitzwilliam immediately on bis assumy 
tion, of the viceroyalty in Ireland, would havé develoy 
system of policy which he knew to be utterly inimjcal t 
e views of the cabinet, ftom which he had just féceivés 
his appointment. ;, Instead, therefore, of supposing. at hi 
conduct’ was, atwwariance with his i ctions, Wwe © 
infer that he was sacrificed. to the p dy or the va 
of the English cabinet. — 
Though Lord Fitzwilliam did not arrive in ‘Dubie a 
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the 4th of January, 1795, a rumour prevailed before the 
26th of February, that the proceedings of the Irish cabi- 
net were adverse to the British ministry, and that Lord 
Fitzwilliam was to be recalled. On the 2d of March, Sir 
Laurence Parsons said in the Irish House of Commons, - 


‘ If the British cabinet had agreed to the Catholic measure, 
andthen withdrew their support from it, and with it Lord Fitz- 
william, the demon of darkness could not have done more mis- 
chief. If the Irish cabinet had brought forward the Cathelic 
question, without the actual concurrenee of the British minis< 
ters, that cabinet was certainly highly reprehensible.’ 

{No event almost,’ says Mr. Hardy, ‘ within the last century, 
eonvulsed Ireland more than this abrupt and unfortunate recal, 


_ Lord Charlemont often, and in terms the least measured, de- 


clared, that it was utterly ruinous. His opinion was not in- 
fluenced by the sudden dereliction of the Catholic. question, 
But he oie Sema that to the discontents of the Catholics, and 
the mortification of the hopes of every constitutional man 

t the kingdom, would be added, the malign joy of 
each agitator, and fomenter of discord, to whom such an event 
as this would, of all others, convey the most untoward satis- 


‘We are disposed to believe with the author, that if Lord 
Fit¢william’s viceroyalty had not been so suddenly termi- 
fated, and the Catholics had been restoréd to the full 
pai of their political rights, the rebeHion would never 

ve taken place. Earl Fitzwilliam was succeeded in the 
Viceroyalty by Lord Camden. In the year 1796, Ireland 
became the seat of every species of disturbance. 


* Opposition,’ says Mr. Hardy, ‘ if it now could be called 
90, Was shrunk into a very narrow stream. Its numbers seldom 
Consisted of more than sixteen. Often not half that number. 
If the great majority that prevailed, had displayed the calm, im- 

spirit of constitutional senators, it would have had almost 

istible effect on the minds of the people, but this was not 

fhe case. ‘“‘ What was the temper observable in that house ?” 
said Sir Laurence Parsons, “on the insurrection bill.” Every 
thing said, however violent against the disturbers of the peace, 
was received with plaudits; but if any thing was said to soften 
ata ar resentments, and to mix mercy with punishment, 
was heard with discontent and murmurs. Liberty of speech 
questioned. The most unworthy motives were. assigned. 
(the minority), were called advocates for disturbers, and 
for what? Because, though willing to concur in powerful laws 
for their suppression, they would not, with a savage ferocity, 
eonsider not but theiz vices, and refuse to offer some humane 
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consideration, to sodth, if ponies: the exenezlmiett foplingn of 
tb tated rif4 si dol osne oft isin doooge 

“A midst'the dioquideiled of thisand the-bindy tion 
oP other peridds of” :his: life;! Lovd: Charlemont ott 
source of pleasureable.and tranquil enjoyment im tht = 
tivation of letters. His bi pher ea tite Of Val hey: Several 
always a predilection for the fiters 
letters passed between Lord C, and a Ms. 
on this subject. We will extract one of: these.” 

-* DEAR Sir, ' Dutibtin, Buty 3); 1706 

‘ Accept my thanks for your goodness in gratifying m ion 
for Italian poetry, by the communication of Ciara nee 
degree concern it. The idea of your friend’s pal is, t 
doubt not, new, but I do not immediately perceive its utility, as 
the variety of interrhyming in Petrarch’s sonnets, is not in itself 
a matter of much importance, and as, “a any scale, it is 
in every instanee, easily distmguishable at the ‘first eae 
this judgment, however, I may be erroneous, from ving 
seen the full scope of what aes friend has intended. 


iS y 


hofiour of inventing this . poetry has never, ant I 
know of, been ascribed  Petzarch, and you are eertainly right 
in assigning it to: Guitone d’Arezzo, unless we should agree, as. I 
- do not, with some critics, who pretend that,the formation of the 
sonnet was ¢opied by the Italians from the: provincial bards. 
Respecting the derivation of its:name, your friend’s appre 
may be ingenious, but is slot, I belieye, well-founded, as 
perhaps be able to prove to your : satisfaotin, wheti I shall a 
the pleasure of meeting you in ‘my libraty. Your illness, 
consequent absence from the aerdemy, was a matter of. 
regret to all those who wish well to the institution, and we should 
have done wrong to ourselves, if we had not given you a seat ip 
the committee of antiquities, which, principally for want. of you, 
has been ‘ill ‘attended this year. I have, with great 
catefally"perused Mr. Hayley’s life of Milton, aud think it 
far his : a oud. gainey doe, of the most 
0 graphy in our language. Of Andreini’s work Lam 
posed and think, I must confess, less well of. it 5 the 
ingenious vindieator of our great epic seems to do; 4 
Adamo ed Eva | never saw, and shall be much obliged to you 
for the perusal of it. All our ladies,join in affectionate cc 
ments to you, and Lady Charlemont in particular, 
return her grateful acknowledgments for yours vy os attention to 





het a! SF 

| oer burnin Peay 
vEdayt ss es our most faithful, . wt s Son 
reds , And most humble Servant, 


CHARLEMONTy,, J 
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' Gord ‘Charleniort makes the following remarks on the 
h which the excellent Lord Moira delivered in' the 

ish House of Peers bn: the 14th Vebrmary, 1798, when 
heivainly endeavoured to.infuse clemency: and moderation 
mito the councils of the goverament. | alg Io soma 
ve othing could; be. better than his niatter, upless his imantiép, 
which: even ‘surpassed, he ‘sanguine hopes of 'friefidship ; aims 
mated, though cool, and dignified without pomp. 'His'first state- 
ment was excellent, bit His reply was incomparable. The good 
ness of his jreart, imeapable if allowing him to..do any, thing, 
which might’ be attended by possible mischief, prompted his 
moderation, and ‘the ‘Sotiidness: of his understanding; lef him 
to believe, that he’ was fat more NKENH to carry his poimt, by hive 
derated firmness, than By any’ excess ‘of violence. But ‘that 
which most of all delighted,’ and surprized me, was' his’ Won- 
derful coolness, and self-possession, which were such as to per- 
suade every oné whip beheld him, that he would have been just 
as coo}, if commanding a’ liné of troops, exposed to the-hottest 
fire‘of the enemy.’ rR ‘gra ' wf 4, IM 


After the suppression: of the Irish rebellion in the,; 

1798, the report of a projected union between England 
and Ireland soon became prevalent. Lord Charlemont 
mentions the rumour in one of his letters to Dr. Haliday, 
dated October 15th, 1798. “*‘ The town,’ says he,- * is now 
filled with reports that an union will speedily be attempted: 
How. far this may be true; I cannot presume'to say, but 
the unhappy always fear the worst.’ 43 


“°""The rumours of the inion,’ says ‘his honest biographer,’ 
‘ which the good earl alludes to, were, at first, not at all attended 
to. ‘Nay, for some time after this, so terrific was the very name 
of union,’ and so likely, in the opinion of most persons, to. open 
affesh every source of* discontent, that many who! were ‘con4 
flected ‘with mifiisters, but’ far removed from their secréts, de- 
clated, in every company, that suchrumours were the joint’ off- 
pring of the old opposition and the united Irishmen. Some of 

public prints, which were immediately under the influence 
of government, in both kingdoms, re-echoed all such sentiments. 
Buth how soon did they change? ‘To suggest the.idea of a-union 
was‘highly criminal in'October; to oppose it in the subsequent 
April was almost high treason! ! : oe 


Lord Charlemont, like most of the Irish, patrjots.at that 
time, sincerely deprecatedthe measure of union, as tending, 
in its ultimate consequences, to sepayate the two countries, 
and to dissolve the connection which they wished to be per- 
petual.’’ The grand question was debated, when the Irish 
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og ment ho in 1799, . The mi Wer, victorious im; 


ina the une. Agri pat. of,0 ng and wen gay 4 
ae f, the debste, pn of..the 


one, hundred and. Peer ed the union, and: 
one hundred and eleven against it. This event.gave great: 
joy to: Lord Charlemont, butihe-was,teo wise to think the 
victory: decisive,or. that the cours: would not return to the’ 
charge when: their’ eniisearied ‘hadi! herd! more: tine: to: 
with'¢he- representatives of the sation} and to! in-! 
duce ihent to betray''thetr dearest Inteee: “How far they’ 
wérelsueiceefhl-in this attem “wad prévell’ by ‘the event,” 
whicl? Lord Charlemont did’ not live'to’ behold. “He oS 
pited ‘at Charléinortt"House, Dublin,'on the efth of Augu ist,, 
1799, in the seventieth year of his age a 7 
bord Che tarteniont, dys MiiMardy, 3 ati LOFT AL ¥ 


lortls ia Saslgess ot id fy itedislgo ” 


a ees Site ips . oe Serer ee 
uns{ta 
oe 2 seep ; sith me 


rie one, but j 6 Afar be ot the Ties Or that character. 
He was, with some allowance for those slight errors which ‘ad 
hese 40. the- best dispostionsr s- patsiot-of-the-snatets views, who 
kept his loyalty and his zeal in the most perfect unison, His 
sole: sibjede. seemed to have been the good, and melidration of hié 

country. To a certain degree -h¢obtainiéd that object. He ob- 
tained a triumph over the ancient prejudices, and ancient policy 
_ which held the legislature of this country in thraldom. ° He in- 


deed Hixed lon enoygh to gegithat triu = om ya ioe They, 
ome 2 pe x laut els are hot _alorigus 
dente “certalh hacific "ind if many * ‘statesman, . yd 
thos ity ial ebrif Si, secretly. lami ted that 
po oe, ‘56,5 oe ae inany. opr oa, 
‘the! pase sucht a5" 
si waltlerestilg 1" TT | Hed 
loudid ctw ftanian " eneeee “hn “sf in m8 
Hindi t SRG IRagIS pUgnas, et exactos tyrANBeR soc") 
* Densum humeris, bibit aure vulgus.’,) 4, of! o + 


h« With be repaid 16 of the Catholi¢ ‘question,’ of which, and ds L 
thitik;:thiost tihhap ply pine is yet sé divided, - Lord’ Char.” 
lemont;:in hea; peace inst the! concession Wf ‘ the -elective’ 
frtncltise-tovthe Ruma ‘Coltoolig, und it is! evident,’ from his’ 
letters. in A%0a;: 4hat he. hdd mot ‘thén uished his former 
sentuments.,-; Some time aftcd, (Eb know. not ‘precise péried),> 
they! underwent some. change,, but, -in truth,» he neverialtogether: 
abandoned;them:., But that he truly laved all. pratego 

that. he. gh ine i Ae degraded situation, of, Gas 
and early et 9 change. 


Crit. May, 1 ii B 
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He rise above ancient préfirdice, and the histoty bf rey 
days, when he culfivated ‘such feelings, it od iurdet of his 
aticéstor, Lord -Chaflemoht; i 1641, was’ Of eseht fb ‘his’ 
mind, but it neither obscured his intellect; for extinsitidhéd his 
benevolence. To punish the living for the misdeeds of those 
who had been a and half in their graves, and such mis- 
deeds basely amplified. was, he thought, a policy pevuliarty 
humiliating to the. ings of those who practised it. 
Such vulgarity of sentiment he‘could not-indulge in. But the 
liberty ahd prosperity of his country were his objects; and as 
he gaw that they could not be obtained but partially, without. 
a general union of Irishmen, his ruling passion, even in, death, 
not withered, but regulated by long experience; and mugh re- 
fiection, led him to some dereliction of early opinions, and the 
experiment of a novel policy. 

These memoirs are valuable, not. only from the picture 
which they exhibit of the useful and patriotic life of Lord 
Charlemont, but ffom the various important particulars, 
which ‘they contain relative to persons and events in the 
history of Treland during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 


—— a ann : —. — — —— 
Ant. IL.—The. Works of James Barry, Esq. Historical 
. Painter, &c. &e 
(Concluded. ) 














BARRY, ever on the watch for soine public oppor- 
— of displaying his talents, or to use his own collo- 
quial phrase, of viewing what he could do, united eagerly 
in the plan of decorating St. Paul’s with, large historical 
paintings; the subjects of which, were tobe, taken from, 


the New ‘Testament. This idea, it appears by a letter of. 


his to the Duke of Richmond, originated with himself, 
me time before it was adopted by the principal members 
of the Royal Academy. 

The inconsistency and migetry ot the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishop of on, in refusing the 
permission which the dean and ex had readilygranted 
to this proposal, is without pa in the annals of art. 
Men of character and education have seldom shewn, ex- 


mind. They opposed the introduction of pictures illus- - 


trating the principal events of the life of Christ into a 
christian church, whilst in the same diocese, in the same 


metropolis, 


they allowed ancient tombs to be removed, in 
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order to make room for monuments recording the actions 
of men—whilst in the same church they tolerated a series 
of pictures representing the history of St. Paul.* _ 

he following year a proposal’ was made to the same 
artists for ornamenting the it room of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
with historical and allegorical paintings on similar terms, 
that is, at their own expence. This offer, to the great mor- 
tification of Barry, was rejected by the artists themselves ; 
véry probably in consequence of the example of Sir J, 
Reynolds, who did not even condescend te join the meet-. 
ing appointed for taking the matter into consideration, 
but signified his refusal by another mouth. at Perse 

Fisiding his hopes of being called to a public work. at 
an end, he rage boldly 2 step ores _ and to make 
an opportunit ini istmction. His enquigy into 
the it ca toaginary obstructions to the acquigtonns of 
the arts in England, was no doubt meant to pave the way 
to seme great undertaking. It is not unlikely that.he 
looked upon the room in the Adelphi as his futare theatre ; 
and wished by this publication to raise himself high enough 
in the opinion of the world, to render his offer acceptable 
to the society. 

In the year 1777 this offer was made, and, beppil for 
the public, accepted. For with all its defects of ta 
scur6, colouring, drawing, and the mixture of heathen 
mythology and English costume, (especially the absurdity 
of Dr. Burney’s curls, the bone of un connoisseurs) 
this series is in every essential the most a iate, and 
the-first national work of art in the British dominions. 


* Here let it be remarked, once for all, that this offer was of . 
such a singular nature for disinterestedness, that perhaps the 


history of painting does not furtiish another such . It 
was not the offer of aman at his ease, with wealth and time at 
command, but that of a young beginner, struggling with 


verty, having few friends, and unfortunately peculiar |e 





* It cannot be said of the present rulers of St. Paul’s Cathedral; that 
> 


they pay any respect to Sir James Thornhill’s paintings ; for they allow 
te sh i 
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stern habits of thinking and acting, not‘ likely. in a superficiat 
age, to create many. more; and much of whose time was un- 
avoidably “ to be spent in provision for the day that was pass- 
ing over him.” He has been heard to say that at the time of 
his undertaking this work at the Adelphi;.he had only sixteen 
shillings in his pocket; and that ir the prosecution of his labour 
he had often, after painting all day, to sketch or engrave at 
night some design for the printsellers, which was to supply him 
with the means'of his frugal subsistence." P.'251. 


The editor m this short and interesting account of the 
a¥tist’s circumstances, at the timé of his undertaking this 
formidable work, ascribes to him a virtte whieh probably 
never influenced him. Barry’s motive was' not a disinte- 
rested, bit a most selfish one; he did not indeed wish: to 
enrich’himself by it, but he-indulged in all the feelings of 
aftibitien:’' Looking on his own talents with ‘no small 
degree’ 6fadinitation, he eagerly seized the nieans of im- 
pressiiigé theworld with the same opinion; and the slow 
ne ae of his labours was more than compeiisated by the 

ititry ofvevelling in canvas of 42 feet by 12 Upon the 
éxhibition' of these pittures in 1783, Barry’s: affection for 
targe ‘canvas wa’s' condemned, in a letter anonymously 
sent, but ascribed without any contrariety of déprion to 
My.’Barke.’ The objection’ does ‘hot appéarto™tis well 
rounded, ‘or well supported; and justifies’ the’ 'painter’s 
ébservation inv answer. |‘ In'some of the subseqtient pages 
T thik you bre titach mistaken, and in others (permit me 
to’ ay without offenée) you appear to want candour; &e.’ 
p- 269. “‘Butry seems to allude to the following- remarks} 
on which, however, he did not deign to cothment at 
large, -, , 


‘ There is another erroneoys principle which.seems to have 
crept into, your book, which is extremely general, in the present 
age, and is a principa} cause of our faulty taste. This is the 
confounding greatness of size with greatness of manner, and 
imagining that extent of canvas or weight of marble can con- 
tribute towards making a picture or a statue sublime. The 
only kind. of sublimity .which a, painter or seulptor should aim 
at is to express by certain proportions and positions of limbs 
and features, that strength and dignity of mind, and vigour and 
activity of body which enable merrto conceive and exécute great 
actions: provided the. space in which these are represented, is 
jJarge enough for the ‘artist to distinguish ‘them. clearly to the 
eye of the spectator, at the distance from which he intends - his 
work to be seen, it is large enough. A space which extends 
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beyond the field of!‘vision, only: serves to distract and’mislea 


the eye and to. divide the attention,’ &e. P»263.;. 5 35 6% 


; t - , 

The illustration frém poetry which follows our queta- 
tion is so inapplicable, or so unfairly applied that we 
should have doubted whether it really proceeded from the 
pen of Burke, had we not been in the habif,of questioning 
his. sincerity, or (using the’ word in the best sense of the 
translators of the New ‘Jestament), his simplicity, when 
engaged in supporting an opinion; and his judgment and 
feeling on subjects of art, at all times, — 


*'When Claudian describes:a giant takitig'a mountain on his 
shoulders! with a river running down his: back, there is nothing 
sivblimeé: in it, for. there. is no great.expression but only brute 
strength; but when Honier desexibes Aqebiiles advancing. fo the 
walls ‘of. Troy clad in celestial, aymour, like the; autumnal star 
that brings fevers,.plagues,, and, death, we see; all the terrible 
qualities of that hero rendered still more. terrible by being con- 
trasted with. the yenerahle:figure of Priam, standing upon; the 
walls of Troy, and .tearing his white hair at the: -sight of ap- 
proaching danger. .'This is the ‘trye sublime—the, other is all 
trick and quackery.’ *" i } 


What better: hamé does: thé ‘illustration of Mr. Burke 
deserve? ‘Claudian. describes a giant without atinexing 
any poetical idea tothe character. He makes him no 
more sublime ‘than our infantile friend giant Grumbo; 
Homer describes [Achilles .with every: charm: of poetry, 
and-heightens hissimagéby the: artifice of contrast. In 
fact;this istonly:saymmg thas ‘Homer.is Hemer, and:Claudian 
is: Claudian ; dnd >telvanar taste -become!corrupt endugh ‘to 
think them equah:A¢ke: comparison between’ the vulgar 
riant:of the one,oantbithe igod-hke hero of ithe ether will 
be snsignificant arid silly: «Mr. Burke might as‘consistently 
have kept in the art which he eriticwed, ‘and have: 
duted /Thornhills dome of St. Paul’s ia oppodsition:to the 
sacraments of Poussin ;. atid: by: inverting his rule, it would 
be: fait biting: a drinking bout! of ‘Teniets;.mto compe 
tition -with the Lasbwdudgment of Michéb:Agnolo: .The 
comparisong of: Wingil's Battle of the Bees, and Claudian’s 
— pr ae ert ‘Raffael’s ape oe of ithe 
V isior,o iel.with allarge:cartoen copied’ frome tt; are 
in the anse apiiit: ofvaiifuinotdaiens!'” oe: Edessger thes 
The- advantage .Uf :a:large picture: over a small. one is 
this: thot, dhat sat, is: rsublime:in ‘itself, : but that it oc- 
casionsi sublime  emotiohs inithe:speetatprs.; At a review, 
a concert, or arly exhibition which can afford: eajoyment 
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to many people at the same time, the feelings of admira- 
tion and enthusiasm become powerful, in proportion to 
the number of spectators. What a cold thing would a 
duchesses ball become, or a discourse from the most 
divine man that ever snuffled in a conventicle, if the ball- 
room or the barn were not crowded almost to suffoggtion. 
It is the circulation of the same feeling among a great 
number of persons, at the same moment, which gives the 
sentiment its utmost force: and in painting, it is only to 
pictures of a large size that this advantage can attach. 

There is besides this, a sort of illusion connected with 
pictures of great interest, which can only be enjoyed when 
they are of a considerable magnitude. We may look at a 
painting till our imagination becomes so warmed that we 
fancy the scene before our eyes. If the picture be small 
the least motion of our head dispels the reverie: whilst if 
Jarge, our position is at such a distance, that a slight 
change of attitude produces no sensible motion. 

The public is well acquainted with the circumstances 
attending Barry’s death and funeral, but what is not so 
generally known, and will mortify all lovers of the arts, 
is, that on dissection his frame appeared particularly con- : 
structed for long life. Had not his days been cut short by 
an acute disease, perhaps we might, at this time have 
possessed works of his, to which his former labours, ex- 
cellent as they are, would have appeared very inferior. 
The writer of Barry’s life has proved the truth of the 
adage, that an injudicious friend is worse than an open: 
enemy; and although we cannot but approve of that par- 
tiality for deceased merit which ‘owerrates the value of its 
object, we — the use of that extravagant applause 
which will afford matter of derision to the enemies of 
Barry’s fame, and will give pain te those friends who 
cannot sincerely join in it. 

Many will be disposed to allow that in ‘ beauty, cha- 
raeter, and expression,’ several of Barry’s figures have 
not.been ex by * Michael Angelo or Raffael;’ but 
when we see added to these excellencies, those of ‘ truth 
and science,’ as perfections in which he was. not excelled 
by the two great masters above mentioned ; his. most de- 
— eet ccleaaae that the editor. had _ 

together silent on subject. ’s figures are often 
uncommonly fine in the ideal Rov drawing is some- 
times inoffensive, but scarcely:ever praise-worthy; Truth, 
as it respects the poise and attitude of the human form, is 
not unusual with him, but as # regards colour it is never 
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to-be met with, In looking at his pictures. you cannot 
divest yourself of the idea of the pallette. In other 
words, the colours put you more in mind of paint than of 
flesh or drapefy. Like Michel Agnolo,, he considered 
them as no more than he vehicle of just and exalted con- 
ceptions ;_ and, provided he could py the spectator in pos- 
session of his : ota ideas, he cared little for the means. 

‘Has -he (Barry) approached the perfection of the 
Greek iaioes in the he au ideal? We may go further 
and ask, has he in no instance improved on that supposed 
perfection ? P. 313. 

As the e preat § defect of the ancient statues (with the ex- 
ception of a very small number) is want of expression of 
the heads Barry may be considered as having excelled the 
mass of them in that respect, but his ignorance or care- 
lessness in regard to drawing often detracts much from 
the beauty of ures. The two sons of Diagoras, i in 
the third picture of his series at the Adelphi, are admirably 
imagined ; both in respect to form and expression. They 
are conquerpys at the Olympic Games, and in the moment 
of their own triumph are be om their shoulders their 
aged father, who had lives a conqueror on the 
same plain; heir muiciee| chick the inconsiderable _ 
weight of their parent seems scarcely to put into action) 
and their attitudes impress ‘the beholder with the idea of 
recent exertion; whilst their countenances and eyer. ht it) 
betray the feeling | of modest exultation,, The fat c 
the oh hand of one of the victors ‘howeyer unhistoricad 
in figure, has A expression of The ona’ di elight, 
which can scarcely, he exceeded. The ten ed and ia 
rene joy of the ait We man, fills up ae a scale in ee 
variation of the - ‘same sentiment, Th = soup, 
had painted ett pee bingo ééiablis Bs, en 
as an artist, of, tr i Sad of, A BAR: 
pn ala te at i ner Wiany single figur 
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in an agéd-figute,’ i Its het; in, the fi att Ye thY series, 
is ev vac shed in a vest pete ghet dni 
tion; ‘but it wort f bé' no unfardona bld panes dspéctitor 
to imagine that thé womefi Of Thrace had’ hlreac begin 
their’ acs of on ote Son, and thiatt the i nat eh roth 
their fury’ onl wilt ‘aati Kine’: Kid toe 

pre 


is, no Tess éxce tidhahle, ‘BW aecbut = the fx 
portion in size between the‘head and the hritik “aid ‘the 
ill placing of it ov ‘the showilders: °° '. ' 
\ “We have' Heard it Said! that Barry's idtiires i ii the ‘rodim 
at the Afetphi have occestoned, ore sep ointfent ae 
‘satisfaction’ to, Visitors in’ ener Ph Pet he true), is 
‘no proof oftheir demerit ; ‘for hing i ‘of teh wh" sée 
them for the 'first'tinfe, have biily heafd of ‘thie generally 
‘as first-rate. érformahces in art; ‘and becrowe at so ae. 
fective in doh ouring and chiwr'o-scuro, conclude themsel¥és 
‘deceived, ‘and the world | Wrong in ‘its. pares of their 
superidri ity. A still sinfa! ‘oportion aré," i ‘of 
biitering with ease Tito ‘ ‘Sab m6 views’ of the’ st,‘ér 
of Appretiatinig”' the” Gea y. OF his forms. . Mitch ' ‘i dat 
théy estimate that intéleetydl Rita whieh bo hit 
to.etnbody : and to chastén the Vigorous ein or nc 
We do not'in’the least fall in with the’ inioti 
who admitting Barry’s generdf'taletits' to bé Fextrlordliniy ry, 
asdert’ at' the same time, that he sinc re fer anij thine 
fini an arvtist. It is njust to. conclu - Kc ie 
ne n want of taste © r abilit} ¥ tn, dont de 

ma and gréat cheeltehis | in ie Coit} slishime kts ne ud 
ferent alitte he ‘thidge ‘a walk: Ai “fe! ingle Ee 
talents. 10 Mi ht the par ae aoa gard’ of "Rit 
beng, that Nis Hess’ of difa Childish Tove’ of 
allégory, ry, and, ‘his. ee of, fioWwer’ oe ee feelihg' tovaly Wig 
colouring’ a abras nid subject, ‘prove ‘that RY ee 
érmed fora vaisttoh dfs “hat ti ele# dit fitkrary 

urbanitt of maniérs, and ‘hiss Pity ds Hn’a re to 
to spe of the mist’ polite es FE pe aud ‘evidente 
that'h 7é was. by ni ate {itehdea for ie Laan . te 
if we: te allowed Berg od wip hs a’ ea 


perfect in the obj e ‘ig! br 
Wwe must at once adopt, dhe deh tine bien mane orig r ii 
© Methinds: this: iidorld io: pais ows woned 
ve | Amdvenery: thing Pinisey ed inf oni faticaila Wu 
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literdny productions of Balryare’ tase of everyone Who 
‘hes weg nach’ attention to the dubject. = he Spintens of 
this ‘artist Gh Matters rellting''to tila profession, have ‘ot 
the tnpepulat defect of ‘his graphie productions 3" they 
‘ave \Wot void of! that! vichriess atid WANiAney WHich attract 
ia Hitdd "both? polished ane veoh s DRE EE We dre ae 
Holiished at thé-lustre, we Hayelhet Was? PEHGON WOE CoH 
Winedd by ehe solidity of Hi: fettta lee »- Buel ‘an unibw of 
Veliemerite: ‘aiid judgment, stich Yalents of! intuition’ and 
laboriows tesearch, are seldbint’ the ‘posiession of one man. 
‘ As we ‘shall,’ “upon the -wholé,’ swim’ with ‘the stréanl, 
-we'do nit ‘feel ‘butselves ‘calted ‘Tipott to deseaint! 30° itruch 
at large ‘on the atithdr,’ as" we have fet’ obliget- +486 ' on 
thé aftist’and the mano! oft ie bing seBailob stow 
» It was not without catistdetion that we found the’ opi 
of Barry‘in @ great measure coinciding’ with oie whieh 'jwé 
‘Sonietitne‘ago expressed on thé origin Of the Gothic style 
‘of atchitecture:*' He impttés it ‘not’ to chanee” but to-a 
gradual and-aliiost’ iniperteptible torvuption. of the Gree 
cian style. As we ‘mustodonsider ' Barry ts tap dided 
and perhaps é almost’ indifferches as td What'o} 
‘vailed i in respect to the wet OP this: ‘mote of sachitectlite 
it is fair'to give hid 'dedision 8 prefevence to thé'ful ts 
of those who have 4 opted wehebry, and aré often ivnitly 
engaged 'm a contest! i favour of a' petticular epinion: ” 
Of his lectures,’ that"'6n° be noage | ds ‘the’ clearest,’ and 
perhaps thé best. “Tt ae novtifying’ to reflect that he’ whe 
possessed so innich’ sendamity ite thid nibs engaging: earch 
of his art, should have. rested at so great a distance’ frém 
perfettion in it ;: and s¢arceliphave’ attained something! far 
‘short of respectabitity: This is only Sparen « case with Sir 
Joshua Reynotds’s'tavings after'the great’atyle ; “¥ ~. ore 
to'huthiliate thoséwho faney' that they aoe ‘eapable of 
pretiating their pevwliay taléueg. ¢! osc! Pitan « 
‘No 'part*6f his} oars afford 4 rsd 
‘more tmivertal pleasure; that his criticisms on The pictures 
yas J comping the Orleans eollectibn, ‘especially ab 
a a it forms’ — the: ay ‘of ‘the metro 
Tes passed f we see’ ‘amy 'weakitése in’ the t which he 
on this splendid asseinblage, nd discoverable 
in 4 cre aversion to pictendésbeaners; whom hé-acttises some: 
times of having ‘estriell thiir rental proeess to more 
i rious ‘them ie géally° the case) ‘Some ofthe 
‘pictures! of ‘Fitialheve uitdowbtedly suffered ‘inieh from 
cleaning ‘and repairing; gutdaAot! to! sucha! es hy w 
justify our: tarding eway'in disg del @our thet 
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The Venus a la coguille for instance, in Lord Stafford’s 
collection, along with the extreme beauty of form and 
expression, which every one will conspire with him in 
adi still retains colour enough of the most inimit- 

ble and peculiar tore of the master, to afford. delight 
sath to the ee learned and unlearned spectator ; and although 
avery one conversant with pictures must observe that - 

is lost, enough remains to fill the imagination, if 
not to satisfy the eye. His abomination of picture cleaners 
and. repairers breaks out with too general a vehemence. 
If a picture has remained in smoke and filth for a genkunry 
or two, it will he found impossible to render it intelligible 
without some process which must take off some of the 
more delicate part of the colouring. The repairer is 
worse than .the cleaner; what he leaves, is beyond eom- 
perean more detrimental than what the other takes away. 
f we recollect right, he has mentioned no less than three 
times, the painting over of one of Leonardo’s finest pic- 
tures, in terms of just indignation and regret. 

His description of his own works at the Adelphi, and of 
his unfinished Pandora, and his letter to the dilettante 
society, are in a more constrained -, than his, other 

itions. His observations on impediments to 
excellence i in the arts in Great Britain, however just and 
ingenious, are too extended; he might have said as much 
to the purpose in fewer words and fewer chapters. Ad- 
minable as his li productions are justly esteemed, 
we do not think soy apa will outlive his character as an 
artist. 


To the editor we can ony give the praise due to.ua- 
ostentatious mediocrity as far as relates to literary com- 
position. His remap on the works of Barry evince him 
to. be well acquainted with what is valuable in art: though 
too much ‘indnenced by partiality oo the artist.,, As a 
biographer, he eo we too to. aspersions on 
the character of his friend, and: has neglected to aim, for 
him (a man of * more than menastic: erivations — 
posed, with no interval of healthy atoning to os 
i toe onak a oe ao of the pi 
Ww. is readily to eB 
faghion, the gino, 6 and the debeamhee: 
nervous irritation, and inequality. of spixits. 

We do net pretend to @ penetration. whea 
of Basry. wll be Sound, in the. popeeniom of anorg tana 

im the of every, TAD 
taste, and, that no. @stist who..can sparethe sum of five 
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guineas, willsbe without them. At the same time, we 
should be ‘glad to hear of a less expensive edition ; comi~ 


prising only those parts which strictly relate to painting. 





Ant. Hl-An Essay on the Nature'of Scrofula, with 
Evidence of its Origin in Disorder of the Digestive 
Organs. Illustrated by a Number of Cases successfully 
treated, and interspersed with Observations on the geet 
treatment of Children. By Richard Carmichael, Sur- 
geon. 1810, 8vo. Callow. 


MR. CARMICHAEL’S name has been, considerably 
diffused by his attempt to introduce the use of p 
tions of ivon in the treatment of cancers, both internall 
and externally. He excited .the expectations of the world, 
by holding up this medicine as a sort of specific in this 
disease. Such expectations, as might easily have been 
foreseen, have ended only in disappointment. It is al- 
lowed that preparations of iron, either the carbonate or 
the phosphate, are of some temporary utility as external | 
applications. But it has appeared that its specific powers 
are wholly imaginary. Schirrhous itumeurs have ap- 
peared during the free use of iren; and when pushed to 
a great extent, in cases of cancer, it disturbs the general 
health, produces nausea, giddiness, and dyspnoea, and. seems 
rather mischievous than beneficial: Mr. Carmichaeb has, 
indeed, expanded his original pamphlet into a thick octave 
volume; but the weight of his: fe has not increased 
with the bulk of his work; and though. his practice has 
been tried all over the kingdom, we have not heard of any 
legitimate instance of success resulting from it. 
nder these circumstances, we should have thought that 
he would have received a lesson of caution, how he again 
ventured to raise the hopes of the afflicted by holding 'out 
promises of cures to be made on intractable diseases, and 
that without possessing any new instruments, or 
any new principles in the application of the old onea. 
But when the cacoethes scribendi seizes upon a young man, 
it is not to be de ‘by the detection of error, nor 
damped by the chilling fogs of oimtment: Mr. Care 
michael’s zeal‘is unabated, and ‘his alacrity in solving the 
phenomena of diseased action unsubdued: It is true-he has 
failed to cure cancers; (a very venial lapse beyond a 
doubt) and: hag advanced-a theory which is so. feebly:cups 
@¢ not to merit-e serious refutation. What then’ 
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He now buckles on his armodr:to' attack another doughty 
foe, ycleped scrofula; he has:a fresh little bit of theory 
which is to: solve all difficulties about it, and (what are 
still more comfortable tidings) a method of treatment, 
which is to be completely successful. a 

But. we mean mot to,be unjust to Mr. Carmichegel, and 
are ready to confess that he has, in. qur. opinion, kept much 
more within the bounds of common sense, aud sober,reason- 
ing in this little tract, than ia his former publication. , He 
sets out by, supporting, Mr.. Abernethy’s opinion, that 
scrofula, like other constitutional , diseases, proceeds, from 
disorder of the digestive organs. ‘This is a notion, which 
we think. is. pushed infinitely beyond the limits of réasé6n ; 
and it may be readily shewn.that both in many of the cases 
= by Mr. Abernethy, and in those of: his follower 

r. Carmichael, the effect is mistaken for the cause, 
He, Mr. C. tells us of abscesses, or inflammatory tumours, 
in which at the same. time the bowels were much affected, 
the alvine evacuations being irregular, foetid, discoloured, 
or of an acid smell. Purges were given, the tumours 
broke, and the’ abscesses got well. We do not dispute the 
propriety ofthe practice, as indeed it is such as any prac- 
titioner of. common sense wotld adopt; but nothing .is 
proved by the facts more than that the formation of. the 
tumours .and .the morbid condition of the bowels are 
co-existent. The one does, not appear to, be related to 
the other: either as éausé or effect... Such tumours might 
form without this state. of the bowels); and, though the 
patient might not have-been so. comfortable, the tumours 
would have suppurated, ‘burst and healed, very nearly in 
the same manner,without this attention to the bowels as 
with it. Besides ‘this; whenever the system is put ‘in, a 
new situation, as fdr example after.a, fractured limb, an 
extensive wound; or under -a large abscess, so that new, 
and, as it were, unnatural : processes are tobe .jistituted, 
nature su s the power :of digestion, and changes, 
probably, the actions. of all the. organs-connected: with that 
power. ‘The mouth becomes dry, that-istosay, the saliva 
is less. copiously secreted ;-in hke manner, probably, the 
gastric liquor is not secreted, nor the bile, succus panciea- 
ticus, and whatever other juices are ‘conceraed. with: the 
digestive. powers. ..As the‘ system: is, nestarbd.to' health, 
these ‘seeretions are:.restored; and, whatevar, may.be the 
conceits: of: these ‘medico-chirurgical . professors, .who are 
so much wrapped. up. in the imaginary .improvementsiand 
diseoveries, this change is. net,eflected by their merourial 
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pills, nor their saline eccoprotics; but by the spontaneous 
change in the actions of the secretory organs, whighig,si- 
multaneous with, and the consequence of the restoration 
of the. health of the.system. jij 2) oj 0) Sey Gn 
On the nfjfity; of the. bile, ouy author seems disposed to 
adopt an opwmion retailed. by Dr. Saunders, in his treatise 
on the liver; a writer, by the bye, who, of the whole tribe 
of our modern. book-making physicians, has the smallest 
claim to originality, The bile is well known to contain 
uncombined soda, and a.bitter, resinous substance: The 
alkali, says Saunders, may, serve t neutralize the. acescent 
matter, when it prevails in too, high a degree; and thus 
prevent any mischievous effects which, might arise from 
its continuance in that state during. its passage through 
other parts of the system. a lig 


‘In the foregoing facts,’ says Mr.'C: thére if reagon to con- 
clude that in infancy and childhood there is naturally ‘2 predis- 
position to the generation’ of the’acetous acid inthe prime vie, 
from the. accession of the aceftous fermentation #“and! that this 
process actually takes place, whémever!:digestion. is’ imperfect. 
We may also infer that one use of the bile is to-correct or pre- 
vent the production of acid; by the bitter resinous principle, 
and the disengaged alkali it, contains,’ 


There is something very'pleasant' in this way of reasons 
ing; naturé seems in the ‘eye df‘ these gentlemen to'be'a 
very whimsical sort. of an ‘old way j ‘she no Sooner takes 
a step, than she finds herself in th One s and. instantly 
sets about repairing her blunder’: “This making of one 
fluid, in order to obviate the mischief of another, is much 
as if we supposed the hoofs and,the horns of an animal 
were. made to fight each other. “Would it not be a_litile 
more modest and discreet,to.acknawledge our ignorance, 
where we ate still in the dark; and not to foster the in- 
consistencies of our own deductions, aad the narrowness: of 
our views tupon the order.of :cneation, and. the, fountain 
of eternal truth 2 revit Pai wow sats "tte tue 

Aciility in the first passages, however, Mr. Carmichael 
deems the ‘efficient .cause of: scrofulw; .and therefore he. 
has little’ reason. to cavil at Cullen,' who! attribisted: thé 
disease'to'a peculiar acrimony of the'fluids., *Toxfirab airy 
thing of a consistent theory, Mr. Carmichael inthe sitp- 
pose that his'acid must be absorbed fromthe stbitfttth ‘and 
ititestines, which he makes its foctis {and mitist!adt’'y 
the absorbent vessels through’ the'iediumof' thd, thas of 
circulating fluids;"‘and if he supposes’ this, lils ‘syStem is 
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essentially the same as Dr. Cullen’s; except that he 

a step farther, and defines the species of acrimony. If he 
does hot — this, but maintains that the formation 
of acid in the stomach is only a symptom of indigestion ; 
and that in consequence of this, chylification and sanguifi- 
cation are imperfect; and here arises the disposition to 
scrofula, then we say that he gives up his own hypothesis, 
(and the practice he founds upon it), and must confess that 
he has left the subject in the same obscurity in whith he 
found it. We would not however have our readers sup- 
nose that Mr. Carmichael has at all gone into the conse+ 
quences of his own hypothesis. The theory, such as it is, 
belongs to ourselves. It is, however, so little flattering 
te our vanity to have proposed it, that we should be 
ashamed to be thought in earnest. Mr. Carmichael, hav- 
ing proposed what he is pleased to call his remote and 
proximate causes of scrofula (though of the proximate 
causes, properly speaking, we can find nothing through 
the whole tract) proceeds to the consideration of the exe 
citing causes. The first of these is want of exercise, oc- 
casioning a vitiated state of the digestive juices. His 
theoretical speculations we must take the liberty to over- 
look, as containing nothing very striking, nor very ori- 
ginal. But the following facts, illustrative of the great 
importance of exercise on the health of children, are very 
interesting, and deserve to be perused by all to whom is 
committed the important duty of acting as the guardians 
of the children of the poor. 


‘I long had reason to suppose that a want of wholesome 
exercise conduced materially to the production of the disease ; 
but the following instance of the prevalence of scrofula, which 
could scarce be ascribed to any other cause, incontestibly proves 
the fact. 

‘In St. Thomas's parochial school, there are twénty-four 
girls, in every respect well fed, clothed, and lodged, yet seven’ 
out of this number were, in the summer of 1809, affected with 
scrofaia, although not one had the disease when admitted. On 
the most mimute enquiry, there was not any reason to attribute 
the prevalence of the disease among them to any defect in diet; 
but during the preceding winter and spring, a very small yard, 
theis emby, play-ground, was flooded in consequence of heavy 
rains, and the mistress of the school had received directions at 
the same period, from some of the governesses to keep the 
<iien pospsteally within doors at their school-books, and this 
cruel impolitic injunction totally deprived,them of the little 
exercise to which they had been accustomed. In a short time 
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from the commenctment of this sedentary life, scrofula begar 

to make its appearance, and afterwards affected wear a third of 
their number ; yet I was informed that before their privation off 
exercisé, not one of the children was affected by the disease ; 
although at that petiod they were treated so indifferently in 
respect of diet, that the woman who then supérintended them, 
was afterwards dismissed from her situation, on account of the 
bad quality of the provisions she provided for their use. But 
it seems lier total inattentien to them allowed them the 

of playing and exercising as they chose; and’ to this ‘circum- 
stance they.owed their health, for they niade such good use 
of their liberty, that not one of them shewed the slightest, 
symptom of scrofula, until they were for some. moaths accis- 
tomed to confinement. 

‘ The circumstances attending the appearance of .scrofula in 
this school afford, in my mind, the strongest evidence , that can 
be adduced of the influence of a sedentary life, in the. preduc-. 
tion of the disease; and also evifice, that with due exercise the 
digestive organs are in a great degree capable of assimilating 
aliment of an unhealthy kind. Numberless of the robust and 
laborious, we know, make use of aliment which is undergoing’ 
the putrefactive or acetous fermentation, with paar while 
the puny and sedentary cannot even digest the most wholesome 
nutriment. In the one the fermentation of vegetable and animal 
food is instantly checked, but. in the other it is allowed to pro- 
ceed without any opposition. . ; 

‘ But this is not the only instance, that has come under my: 
observation of the ill effects of depriving children of the ex-: 
ercise they are so anxious to enjoy. si 

‘ In Bethesda school there are thirty girls who are fed in the’ 
best possible manner, and indeed on a diet which few charitable 
institutions could afford; but out of this number there were in 
the summer ef 1809, six badly affected with scrofula; although 
when admitted there was not one who shewed any appearance 
of the disease, there was.no difficulty in discovering its 
true source, for there was heither yard:nor play-ground attached 
to the institution, and the children were necessitated to remain: 
either in the school or bedrooms during play hours. At a meet- 
ing of the governors of the institution, which I was requested 
to attend, I stated my opinions respecting the cause and preva- 
lence of scrofula in the school, and have every expectation 


that their attention to the institution will supply the défécts. 


and remove. the ill.consequences I have mentioued.’ — 


‘a 


Cold air, the exanthematous fevers, and ‘an acescent. 


diet, are the’ other occasional causes to which Mr. Carmi- 
chael ascribes the excitation of scrofula. sWnder this Jast 
vhead we meet. with some good remarks on the esséhtial 
difference between the human milk and that of animals; 
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the cow, in particular; and the: hp aneipe of subs ifs: 
ean. the one for, the jother,; as an a imentary matter fog: 
m nts, , ‘ ‘ coum ifort? 

Qn the subject of the, general trentinent. of ‘sctofule, Mr. 
Carmichael we think om the whole to ‘be judicious: |The 

od, effects :ascribed|;to.' sea-bathing, ' the attributes to 
o ange of air. .We- should say it is quitting the baleful. 
impurities of, crowded cities; or, in other words, going: 
into the country.” "There is mach error ahd prejudiee in: 
the public. mint ‘on the su posed benefits of séa-hathing. 
It is time to' dispel ‘this’ ‘delusion:®“That ‘scrofila'is coin-' 
mon '‘#h all’ owt’séa-ports has ‘been long’ known ‘to’ well” 
informed ‘practitioners, anid’ still, shoals are’ sént ‘annually 
to our watering places, as if f they were really vine a from 
this scourge. Yet- us hear’ then the evidence of Car- 
michael’ with.regard to Dublin, and attend to other facts, 
which; ‘though they ‘lave been, long: before tha. pubic, 
seem Abt to -have, attracted BFopSE MOO... sanseo 5: 


+ Therésis probabl had patt of ‘the citipire i in which cette 
is more general ‘than ‘in Diblih /“and- yet thé’ inhabitants, ‘and! 
particularly: the -childreti, even thie of the ‘lowest ‘lass, enjoy 
the advantage every ‘semmer- Of séa-bathing. © "The sante ‘citcum- 
stance has: been observed’ in other simjlat" Situations. Dr. Ha- 
milton of Lynn, in’ Noffolk, states, that the ‘town of Lyng is’ 
situated in low marshy grounds « on a targe haven of the Gita 
ocean, in ‘which, * dhritg' the’ ‘suinmér, months, emery a 
constantly used ‘by! people! ‘of all ages’ ‘yet, he ‘Yemarks, it ‘iS'no 
less strange than true, there ate ‘no where more distressed’ vic- 
tims to ‘the serefula to be met With thar at Lynn! and they are, 
as. frequently to be met with amongst the - Idwer orders of the 
inhabitants, who:'are ‘used td ‘the water’ daily ; As . Ag other 
ranks of life, whose ‘hasiness has no cénhexion’ ;with it.\ “And! 
in no inland town,” hé continves, “ ‘within i my Bey which, 
extends: at least- thirty miles round Lynit, iso "36 's0 
cases f :this: disease; as" ihi' this tow#, in ‘a Sotithe Of mori He fia’ 
forty years 'practice.”"' Prom these facts! it’ fig imp Om e, 
agree'in the inference’ which Dr. Hamilton’ abi, ww 
water and sea-air were such specifics, surely'the scto a < ‘ 
be far Jess: formidable‘at Lynn: than-at any’ of ‘the > inla his.” 

i Smokiett also, in his travels through’ Franc, Webi th 
serofuld and rickets are two’ prévailing “disotders' ‘arkohh 
children of Boulogde,: although “@ 'sei-poit ‘towns’ and‘h ie 
pects its prevalence is owing to the, low rid: ,vapour: rin the 

‘ nulghbejrhood ot of tie ‘tow beserante a iis Job 


, Smollett, we aliows, was right.” Ft tnay also Te sus 
that loving: smuch A tes ich; favours: the proditetion’ 6f of the | 
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disease. Those who use fish largely are subject to 
putrid fevers, and among children the small-pox, measles, 
&c. are particularly fatal. . 

The mode of treatment recommended by Mr. Carfnichael 
is founded on his doctrine concerning the production of 
the disease. He begins by the use of evacuations by the. 
bowels; a plan which is doubtless proper, as a general 
rule. Afterwards he administers a mixture of carbonates 
of soda and of lime wiih the intention of destroying acidity 
in the prime vie.. And Mr. Carmichael would have us 
believe that these substances are a sort of specific against 
scrofula! Many cases are adduced in support of this opi- 
nion! Without meaning to impugn Mr. Carmichael’s 
veracity, we’ must declare our own utter disbelief that~ 
these substances possess any such power. - Lime water 
and soda have been often tried in cases of scrofula, and 
have been found to do little or no good. Such (to cite an 
example that occurs to us), is the testimony of Mr. Crow- 
ther, wht has had so much experience in serofulous dis- 
eases of the joints. We recommend to Mr. Carmichael to 
have a little patience. His present experience extends 
only through a few months. After as many years he will 
find his error. . 

We cannot speak in terms of high commendation of 
this performance; but still we think it contains many ob- 
servations which deserve attention. 








Art. 1V.—Iilustrations of the Lives and Writings of 
Gower and Chaucer, collected from Authentic Documents. 
By the Rev. Henry J. Todd, M. A. F. 8. A. 800. 
pp. xlvii. 394, London, Rivingtons, 1810. 


THE present rage for illustrating and re-printing our 
old poets is productive of more good than harm to litera- 
ture ;-and, if books must be made, we had rather read the 
dullest black-letter records connected with the great men 
of a former age, than the superficial tours or ‘ other poems,’ 
of the little men of the present day. It has certainly been 
the misfortune of many ¢/lustrators of the works of others, 
to be very dull men themselves; and we are afraid we 
cannot except Mr. Todd from this remark. ‘Ifhe will be 
content, however, to be thanked, rather than to be envied, 
for the results of his industry and research, we heartily 
thank him. He has compiled ‘a volume, which is calcu- 
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lated, not cnly to throw some light upon Chaucer and 
Gower, that was never elicited haihen, ut to spread an 
acquaintance with their works among those who had hi- 
therto Barely known their names. 

The work is dedicated to the Marquis of Stafford, ‘ the 
head of the illustrious house of Gower;’ and ‘ from his 
lordship’s manuscripts many of its materials were copied.’ 
Mr. Todd has numbered the different branches of his 
fasciculus, of which there are seven, and gives a ‘ minute 
account,’ of each by way of ‘introduction.’ We shall 
therefore dispose of them in the same order. 

I. In the year 1598, Thomas Speght published his edi- 
tion of Chaucer, William Thynne being his immediate pre- 
decessor in that capacity. Itseems, that Francis Thynne, 
the son of William, considered this measure of Speght’s te 
be taking the bread out of his mouth, (rival editors in 
1598!), and accordingly wrote what he calls ‘ Animad- 
versions vppon the Annotacions and Correctins of some 
Imperfectones of Impressdnes of Chaucer’s Workes (sett 
downe before tyme and nowe), re-printed in the yere of 
our Lorde, 1598.’ This manuscript has never till now 
been printed, although it is certain that Speght had the 
benefit of reading it, since, in the preface to his second 
edition of Chaucer, he compliments Thynne upon his then 
forthcoming edition, and acknowledges his assistance in 
‘helping some imperfections,’ which were in the edition 
of 1598. Speght’s second edition, by no means, however, 
superseded the necessity of —* Thynne’s animad- 
versions; for, as Mr. Todd observes, ‘ of the points there 
discussed, few are found in Speght’s re-impression, which 
are accompanied with the elaborate disquisition there 
given; and several are not found at all.’ e believe we 
can make room for the most interesting part of Thynne’s 
manuscript; and so let him tell his own tale : 


‘ To Master Thomas Speighte, 
‘ Francis Thynne sendeth greetinge. 


‘ The industrye and love (Master Speighte) whiche you haue 
vsed, and beare, vppon and to oure famous poete, Geffry 
Chaucer, deseruethe bothe commendatone and furtheraunce : the 
one to recompense your trauayle, the other to accomplyshe the 
duetye whiche we all beare (or at the leaste, yf we reuerence 
lernynge or regarde the honor of oure countrye, sholde beare) 
to suche a singulere ornamente of oure tonge, as the workes of 
Chaucer are. Yet, since there is nothinge sc fullye perfected by 
anye one, wherein some imperfectOne maye not bee founde, (for 
as the prouerbe is Barnardus, or.as others have, Alanus non 
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videt omnia), you must be contented to gyve me leave in dys- 
charge of the duetye and love which I beare to Chaucer, (whom 
1 suppose I have as great infereste to adorne withe my small skyll 
as anye other hath, m regarde that the laborious care of my father 
made hym most acceptable to the worlde in correctinge and aug- 
mentinge his workes), to enter into the examinatOne of this new 
editOne ; and that the gather, because you, with Horace his verse, — 
Si guid novisti rectius istis candidus imperti, have willed all 
others to further the same, and to accepte your labors in good 
parte; whiche as I most willingly doo, so meaninge but well to 
the worke, I am to lett you vnderstande my conceyte thereof, 
whiche before this, yf you wolde have vouchesafed my howse or 
have thoughte me worthy. to have byn acqueynted with these 
matters (Which you might well have donne without anye what- 
soeuer dysparagement to yourselfe), you shoulde have vnder- 
stoode before the impressione, althoughe this whiche I here 
write ys not nowe vppon selfe-will or fond conceyte to wrangle 
for an asses shadowe, or to sekea knet in a rushe ; but in frend- 
lye sorte to bringe truthe to lighte; a thinge, which I wolde 

esire others to vse towardes mee in whatsoeuer shall fall oute 
of my penne. Wherefore I will here shewe suche thinges as, in 
my opynione, may serue to be touched ; not medlinge withe the 
seconde editione to an inferior personne than my father’s editione 
was. 

‘ Ffirste, in your forespeche to the reader, you say secondly 
the texte by written copies corrected. By whiche worde corrected 
I maye seme to gather, that you imagine greate imperfectione in 
my father’s editione, whiche peraduenture maye move others to 
saye (as some vnadvisedly have sayed), that my father had 
wronged Chaucer. Wherefore, to stoppe that gappe, I will an- 
swer, that Chaucer’s works haue byu sithens printed twyce, yf: 
not thrice; and therefore by oure carelesse (and for the most 
parte vnlearned) printers of Englande, not so well performed as 
yt ought to bee: so that of necessytye both in matter, meter, 
and meaninge, yt must needes gather corruptane, passing through 
so manye handes ; as the water dothe, the further yt runneth 
from the pure founteyne. To enduce me and all others to iudge 
his editione (whiche I thinke you neuer sawe wholye together, 
beinge fiyrst printed but in one columne in a page, whereof I 
will speake hereafter), was the perfectest, ys the ernest desire 
and love my father hadde to have Chaucer’s workes rightlye 
to be publyshed. For the performance whereof, my father not 
onlye vsed the help of that lerned and eloquent knight and anti- 
quarye, Sr Briane Tuke, but had also made greate serche for 
copies to perfecte his workes, as appereth in the ende of the 

Squier's Tale, in his editione printed in the yere 1542: but 
further had commissione to serche all the libraries of England 
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for Chaucer's works, so that out of all the abbies of this realine 
(whiche reserved any monuments thereof), he was most fully fur- 
nished with multitude of bookes: emongst whiche, one coppye 
of some part of his works came to lis handes subscribed in 
diuers places withe examinatur Chaucer. By this booke, and 
conferringe manye of the other written copies together, he deli- 
vered his editione, fullye corrected, as the amendements vnder his 
hande, in the fiyrst printed booke that euer was of his works 
(beinge stamped by the fiyrste impressione that was in Englande), 
will well declare; at what time he added manye thinges, which 
were not before printed, as you now haue donne some, of which 
I ame perswaded (and that not withoute reasone) the originall 
came from mee. In whiche his editione, beinge pyinted but 
with one columne in a syde, there was the Pilgryme’s Tale, a 
thinge moore odious to the clergye than the speche of the Plow- 
manne ; that Pilgrime’s Tale begynnynge in this sorte : 


‘ In Lincolneshyre, fast by a fenne, 
Standes a relligious howse who dothe yt kenne, &c. 


‘ In this tale did Chaucer most bitterlye enveye against the 
pride, state, couetousnes, and extercione of the byshoppes, their 
officialls, archdeacons, vicars generalls, commissaryes, and 
other officers of the spirituall courte. The inventione and order 
whereof (as I haue herde yt related by some nowe of good wor- 
shippe both in courte and countrye, but then my father’s clerkes), 
was, that one comynge into this relligious howse walked vpp 
and downe the churche, beholdinge goodlye pictures of by- 
shoppes in the windowes; at lengthe the manne contynuynge in that 
contemplatione, not knowinge what byshoppes they were: a 
grave olde manne with a long white hedde and berde, in a large 
blacke garment girded vnto hym, came forthe and asked hym 
what he judged of those pictures in the windowes; who sayed, 
he knewe not what to make of them, but that they looked lyke 
vnto our mitred bishoppes ; to whome the olde father replied, yt 
is true, they are lyke, but not the same, for oure byshoppes are 
farr degenerate from them; and, with that, made a large dis- 
course of the bishoppes and of their courtes. This tale whea 
Kinge Henry the Eighte had redde, he called my fagher vnto 
him, sayinge, ‘‘ William Thynne, I doubt this will not be al- 
lowed: for I suspecte the byshoppes will call thee in question 
for yt.” To whome my father, beinge in great fauere with his 
prince, (as manye yet lyvinge canne testyfye), sayed, “ yf your 
grace be not offended, I hope to be protected by you.” Where- 
vpon the kinge bydd hym goo his waye-and feare not. All 
whiche not withstandinge, my father was called in questione by 
the byshoppes and heaved at by Cardinall Wolseye, his olde 
enemye, for manye causes, but mostly for that my father 
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had furthered Skelton to publishe his Collin Clouté againste 
the cardinall, the most parte of whiche booke was com- 
piled in my father’s howse at Erithe in Kente. But for all my 
father’s frendes, the cardinalls perswadinge auctorytye was so 
greate with the kinge, that thoughe by the kinges fauor my father 
escaped bodelye daunger, yet the cardinall caused the kinge so 
muche to myslyke of that tale, that. Chaucer must be nowe 
printed and that discourse of the Pilgryme’s Tale lefte oute ; and 
so, beinge printed agayne, some thinges were forsed to be omit- 
ted ; and the Plowman’s Tale (supposed, but vntrulye, to be made 
by olde Sir Thomas Wyat, father to hym whiche was executed 
in the firste yere of Quene Marye, and not by Chaucer), with 
muche ado permitted to passé with the reste, in suche sorte that 
in one open parliamente (as I have herde Sr Johne Thynne re- 
porte, being then a member of the howse) when talke was had 
of bookes to be forbidden, Chaucer had there for ener byn con- 
dempned, had yt not byn that his workes had byn counted but 
fables. Whereunto yf you will replye that their coulde not be 
any suche Pilgryme’s Tale, because Chaucer in his prologues 
makethe not mentione of anye suche personne, which he would 
haue donne, yf it had byn so, for after that he had recyted the 
Knight, the Squyer, the Squier’s Yeomene, the Prioresse, her 
Nonne, and her Thre Preists, the Monke, the Fryer, the Mer- 
chant, the Clerke of Oxenforde, Seriante at the Lawe, Franck- 
leyne, Haberdasher, Goldsmythe, Webbe, Dyer, and Tapyster, 
Cooke, Sliypmane, Doctor of Phisicke, Wyfe of Bathe, Personne, 
and Plowmane, he sayeth, at the ende of the Plowman’s Prologe, 


‘ There was also a Reve, and a Millere, 
A Sumpnoure, and a Pardoner also, 
A Manciple, and my selfe, there was no mo. 


_ £ All which make xxx persons with Chaucer. Wherefore yf 
there had byn any more, he wolde also haue recyted them in 
those verses. Whereunto I answere, that in the prologes he lefte 
oute some of those whiche told their tales ; as the Chanons Yeo- 
mane, because he came after that they were passed oute of theyre - 
inne, and did ouertake them, as in lyke sorte this Pilgrime did or 
myght doq, and so afterwardes be one of their companye, as was 
that Chanons Yeomane ; although Chaucer talke no more of this 
Pilgrime in his prologe than he dooth of the Chanons Yeomane ; 
whiché I dobt not wolde fullye appere, yf the ty sg Prologe 
and Tale mighte be restored to his former light, they being nowe 
loste, as manye other of Chaucer’s tales were before that, as I 
ame’ induced to thinke by manye reasons. But to leave this, 
I must saye, that in those many written bookes of Chaucer, 
which came to my father’s hands, there were manye false copyes, 
which Chaucer endie in writinge of Adam Scriccener, (as 
you have noted), of whiche written copies there came to me 
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after my father’s death some fyve and twentye ; whereof some had 
more and some fewer tales, and some but two and some three. 
Whiche bookes being by me (as one nothing dobting of this 
whiche ys now donne for Chaucer), partly dispersed about xxvj 
yeres agoo, and partlye stoolen oute of my howse at Popler, I 
gave diuers of them to Stephen Batemanne, person of Newington, 
and to diuers other; whiche beinge copies vuperfecte, and 
some of them corrected by my father’s hande, yt may happen 
some of them to come to some of your frendes handes, which I 
knowe, yf I see agayne. And yf by anye suché written copies 
you haue corrected Chaucer, you may as well offende as seme to 
d6 good. But I iudge the beste ; for in doubtes I will not resolue 
with a settled iudgmente, although you may iudge this tedious 
discourse of my father a needlesse thinge in setting forthe his 
diligence in breaking the yce, and gyvinge lighte to others, whe 
may more easely perfecte than begyne any thinge: for facilius 
est addere quam invenire.”’ PP. 9—16. 


The anecdote of King Henry the Eighth in this extract 
is curious; and, although it is now satisfactorily proved 
that neither the Plowman’s Tale nor the Pilgrim’s were 
written by Chaucer, yet Master Francis Thynne throws 
some new light upon the subject of this controversy. The 
Jatter of these tales, whiich Thynne declares to be lost, was 
discovered by Mr. Tyrwhitt, and very properly exploded 
from Chaucer’s works. 

Master Thynne next animadverts upon what Master 
Speght had written of Chaucer’s ancestors, whom the 
former thinks, from tle etymon of his name Chausier, 
shoemaker or hosier, to have been foreigners, and affirms, 
from the Roll of Battle Abbey, to have come in with the 
conqueror. ‘ Under the title of Chaucer’s countrye,’ 
Thynne controverts Speght’s heraldry; and ‘ in the title 
of his educatione,’ they differ a little as to what was said 
of Chaucer by Gower, who, according to Thynne, and 
directly in the teeth of Mr. Todd’s deed, of which here- 
after, was .‘ of a contrarye howse to the Gowers of Styten- 
ham, in Yorkeshyre. : 

The ridiculous story about Chaucer’s being fined by the 
Society of the Inner Temple for beating a friar in Fleet- 
street, upon which only rested the assertion that Gower 
and Chaucer were students of that inn, is thus refuted by 
Thynne. Mr. Godwin, however, in his life of Chaucer, 
very properly discredited the tale, without seeing Thynne’s 
manuscript. 


«In the same title you saye, yt semethe that these lerned menne 
were of the Inner Temple; for that manye yeres since, Master 
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Buckley did see a recorde in the same howse: where Geffrye 
Chaucer was fined two shillings for beatinge a Franciscane Fryer 
in Flete-streate. This is a hard collectOne to prove Gower of the 
Inner Temple, althoughe he studyed the lawe. For thus you 
frame your argumente. Mr.-Buckley. found a record jin the 
Temple, that Chaucer was var for beatinge the Fryer; ergo, _ 
Gower and Chaucer were of the Temple. But for myne owne 
parte, yf I wolde stande vpon termes for matter of wo, 
and ransacke the originall of the lawiers fyrst settlinge in the 
Temple, I doubte whether Chaucer were of the Temple or noe, 
vniess yt were towardes his latter tyme; for he was an olde 
manne, as appereth by Gower in Confessione Amantis in the xvi. 
yere of R. 2. when Gower wroote that booke. And yt is most 
certeyn to be gathered by cyrcumstances of Recordes, that the 
Lawyers were not in the Temple untill towardes the latter parte 
of the reygne of Kinge Edwarde the Thirde; at which tyme 
Chaucer was a grave manne, holden in greate credyt, and em- 
ployed in embassye ;-so that methinketh he sholde not be of 
that howse; and yet, yf he then were, I sholde iudge yt strange 
that he sholde violate the rules of peace and gravytye in those 
yeares.’ PP. 25, 26. | 


Mr. Todd, however, in the introduction to the 2d sec- 
tion of his present work, fills several pages with quota- 
tions from okd books, in order to prove, that if Gower be- 
— to any Inn of Court, he must have been well born, 
and if he was well born, he must have belonged to an Inn 
of Court. 

Each of these questions is alternately begged, as it is 
wanted to prove the other. 

The remainder of Thynne’s ‘ Animadversions,’ are less 
interesting ; and his whole manuscript is concluded witli 
either amended or supplied expositions or new readings of 
some of Chaucer’s then obsolete words, which had 
Speght been either (in Thynne’s opinion) misinterpr 
unexplained, or mis-read. 

II. The second division of Mr. Todd’s Illustrations.cons 
ey — 9 — which, although it was always 
in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, was strangely: passed 
over by Ellis, Ritson, and Godwin, in their cae of 
the poet. ‘The will,’ as Mr. Todd exclaims, with as 
much triumphal importance as if the cireumstance went to 
exculpate a prisoner at the bar from the charge of forging 
it, ‘ is dated in 1408! although Gower’s death has hitherto 
been dated in 1402 or 1403 ; and with this document before 
him, Mr. Todd very probably conjectures (if he would not 
make so much fuss about it), that since he makes bequests 
to the prior, the sub-prior, canons, and servants, of Saint 
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Mary Overies, to the four parochial churches and-their 
incumbents in Southwark, and to several hospitals, and 
leaves his wife one hundred pounds, his valuable goods, 
and the rents of his manors of Southwell, in the county of 
Nottingham, and of Multon, in the county of Suffolk, 
he was pious and rich. Now both these facts were suffi- 
ciently proved long before from the circumstance of 
Gower’s having contributed largely to rebuild the conven- 
tual church of St. Mary Overies, which had been destroyed 
by fire. This division of Mr. Todd’s work also contains 
another document in Latin, a short deed of gift, dated 
Stitenham, 1546, to which the name ‘ Johzs Gower,’ ap- 
pears as a witness, and is by a hand-writing of at least a 
century later identified with ‘ Sir Join Gower the poet.’ 
This is offered as presumptive evidence that Gower was of 
Stitenham, as the Marquis of Stafford’s family are now 
eager to prove him. Thisis the noblest reward of a poet, 
although like the rest of a poet’s rewards, it is generally 
posthumous. Instead of claiming for Spenser a relation- 
ship to the noble family of that name, Mr. Gibbon ex- 
pressed his hope that the family would claim the alliance 
with the poet, and consider him the brightest jewel in their 
coronef : Pope too should have waited till the family of the 
Earl of Downe had thought it an honour to be allied to 
him: and will not the earldom of Cowper henceforth de- 
rive its brightest lustre from the rays of glory, which the 
poet of that house has shed upon the name ? 

III. This division of Mr. Todd’s work contains an ac- 
eount of and extracts from some valuable manuscripts of 
Gower and Chaucer, which the illustrator has examined, 
and which will certainly be a useful guide to the collations 
of future editors of these poets. Some of these have been 
analysed by former labourers in the same vineyard; and 
Mr. Todd has freely helped himself to Mr. Warton’s lan- 
guage, but the last of them isthe most valuable and im- 

ortant. It is acopy of the Canterbury Tales, which was 

rought from the late Duke of Bridgewater’s library at 
Ashridge, and Mr. Todd: is persuaded originaily belonged 
to the collegiate library of that place. It now belongs to 
the Marquis of Stafford.. ‘The manuscript is in folio, on 
vellum, with illuminated capitals, and with figures in the 
margin at the commencement of every tale, of each relater. 
Phe figures are drawn and coloured with great care, says 
- Mr. Todd, and present a very minute delineation of the 
dress and costume of Chaucer’s time. One of them, that 
of Chaucer himself, is engraven as the frontispiece to Mr. 
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Todd’s work; and the rest are accurately described in 
his notes to Chaucer’s prologue, which itself forms part 
of the Vth branch of the present-work. -We would 
rather have had them all engraven, and coloured from the 
originals. : 

V. Under this number we find two extracts from - 
Gower’s poetry, the Tale of the Caskets, from the fifth book 
of his Confessio Amantis, as a specimen of his narrative 
powers, and an extract’ from the sixth book of the gratifi- 
cation which the lover’s passion receives from the sense o 
hearing, as a specimen of his poetical talents. These 
selections are preceded by the preface to Berthelet’s 
editions of the Confessio Amantis, ‘as it shows the great 
esteem in which.Gower was then held, while it also offers 
some ingejious criticism on the work, and affords some 
notices of Chaucer also;’ and they are followed by copiotis 
notes, illustrative of both extracts, and introducing ac- 
counts of seven manuscript romances, newly discovered 
in the libraries of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Marquis of Stafford. 

In his introduction to this branch of his illustrations, | 
Mr. Todd brings forward every old mention of Gower and 
Chaucer he can rake up to prove that the former being 
always first named wrote before the latter. We thought 
this question had been quite set at rest by Mr. Warton, , 
in his history of English poetry, and Mr. Godwin in his 
life of Chaucer. Gower was certainly born first, and. 
perhaps wrote first; but then it was in French or Latin. 
All Chaucer’s works, except his Testament of Love, and 
his Canterbury Tales, were written before Gower’s Con- 
fessio Amantis, which was his only English poem. Chau- 
cer must therefore be considered, by those who make the 
history of English poetry their study, as the father of the 
art; for, as Mr. Godwin observes, ‘ it was.at the age of 
sixty years and upwards that Gowér learned to write 
English, which Chaucer had written at the age of eigh- 
teen.’* : 

_ The mistake of Mr. Ritson, who in his Metrical Ro- 
miances, says, (after Warton, however, as Mr. Todd should’: 
have. known) that Gower expressly calls Chaucer ‘ his 
disciple and poete ;’ for that, ‘ in the flowres of his youth,’ 
- he had made, for his sake, ‘ ditees and songes glade;’ 





%* Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, vol. I. p. 213, 
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whereas it is Venus, whom Gower describes-as thus claim- 
ing Chaucer as her scholar and bard, is pointed out in 
this place by Mr. Todd; but it had been before detected 
by Mr. Gedwin. 

V. In this department of Mr. Todd’s work, we have 
Chaucer’s prologue to the Canterbury Tales at full length, 
and the Flowre and the Leafe, by way of specimens of this 
poet. To these are subjoined copious notes, including the 
researches of Warton, Tyrwhitt, and others. Mr. ‘Tedd 
has produced as correct a text of Chaucer, as he did of 
Spenser; and for this reason we should be glad to see 
him edit the whole of the poet’s works, particularly such 
as were not included in Tyrwhitt’s edition. Mr. Todd 

fesses to have chosen Chaucer’s m of the Flower 
and the Leaf, as well on account of its connection with 
the poetry of Gower, as on account of its real beauty, 
arid contrast with the prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
It was discovered by Mr. Warton, that Gower, in one‘of 
his best in the fourth book of his Confessio 
Amantis, had imitated Chaucer’s Floure and the Leafe. 
Mr. Todd cites the discovery at length from the history 
of English poetry, and closes his remarks on the latter 
, with the production of a criticism on a of 
it, which has been lately printed, but not published, by 
the master of Caius College; Cambridge. It goes to re- 
fate Mr. Fox’s conclusion, from a passage in Chaucer, 
which of the nightingale’s ‘ merry note,’ that the 
song of that bird was never considered as plaintive and 
melancholy. Mr. Fox’s critique may be found in his 
letter to Mr. Grey, published in Lord Holland’s preface to 
his history of King James II. p. 12. The master of Caius 
College’s argument is that the word merry was anciently 
used to express what is agreeable or pleasant, without 
having any relation to mirth. He makes out a strong 
case. His last proof is perhaps his best: it is, that in the 
elder translation of the Bible, ‘ the merry harp,’ and not 
‘ the pleasant harp,’ is the reading in Psalm 1xxxi. v. 2. 

vi The contents of this division of his Work, Mr. 
Todd considers as a discovery of some importance. T 
are poems supposed to be written by Chaucer during his 
“imprisonment, in the Tower of London, as his biographers 
» for having been concerned in the affair of John. 


. leaves preceding the beautiful manuscript before described, 
writien in the [5th century, and belonging to the Marquis 


of = preceing The ms are extracted from two 
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of Stafford; and have been hitherto unknown to our most 
curious antiquaries. Mr. Todd has'satisfactorily proved 
.the genuineness of the poems; but they are principally 
remarkable for a strained panegyric upon the noble house 
of Vere, of the then head of which Mr. Todd conjectures 
the poet to have implored assistance in his distress. 
il. This tek anpten the sy emg ions is eae by a 
,a to the uses of the extracts in 
oe vclane.” Thi is acknowledged by Mr. Todd whe 
founded on Mr, Tyrwhitt’s labours, yet not without dif 
ference of opinion and augmentation, «= Ss: | 
Besides the frontispiece to this work, of which we have 
before spoken, Mr. Todd has presented us with rig ar ah 
of Gower’s monument, in St. Saviour’s church, South- 
wark, and of Chaucer’s in Westminster abbey, erected in 
1555, by Nicholas Brigham. q 
Such are the materials of which this book is ne 
and it will certainly be of value to future editors of Gower 
and Chaucer, and may of itself serve to give Some light- 
reading gentleman or lady an idea of these poets. With 
this view it is we must suppose that Mr. ‘Todd has given 
at length the prologue to the Cant Tales, the best 
known part of Chaucer’s works, and that which will en-. 


able the  ooreange or lady, to whom we have alluded, to 


talk of Chaycer with the least trouble; as hundreds do 
talk of him, who have read no more. And it must have 
been with a similar view, that Mr. Todd has not been 
apering of his extracts from Warton and Ellis, forcing 
them into his text in many places merely to repeat (in 
better language certainly) what he takes care to observe 
of himself first, ; It is curious to see, with what satisfac- 
tion, the Goodmen Delvers of old English literature 
always quote the. history of lish poetry, or the speci- 
mens of early English poets. Warton and Ellis write 
elegantly themselves, and contribute to preserve their 
craft in a repute, which we believe is after‘all none of the 
highest, and which the labours of Ritson, Malone, Chal- 
mers, Douce, and Todd, would sink still lower. i 
To conclude, the antiquary will think there is too much 
well-known extract in the volume before us; and the 
general reader too much antiquarian annotation, 


. 
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Art. V.—The Old Bard’s Farewell; a Poem. Clarke, 
1811. Quarto, 16 pp. 


‘ They say, the tongues of dying men 
Inforce attention like deep harmony.’ 


We are unwilling to consider either the. title or the 
motto of this poem as appositely selected; to believe 
either that Mr. Jerningham is dying, or that this is really 
and in good sooth his farewell to the public. But we 
have not paid the less attention to his strains because we 
hope that they will not prove his last. | 


*. 


‘ Whence comes it, that bv fate’s severe decree, 

Such numbers fall’n from life’s expanded tree, 

Strew like autumnal leaves the mourning plain, 

While I (pale leaf) still on the branch remain ? 
* * ' * * 

This partial doom inspires no gaudy thought ; 

The conscious mind, by many a warning taught, 

Knows that frail nature with unequal strife, 

Sunk in the socket, combats still for life. 

Since then no gay expectancies array 

Their airy forms, and at a distance play ; 

Re mine with pleasing retrospect to raise 

A comely pile of gratitude and praise, 

For the bright current of long flowing health, 

A eheerful mind, and competence of wealth ; 

For relatives who closer knit the tye, 

And view my frailties through affection’s eye ; 

For friends (not floating on the parting tide) 

To worth, to genius, and renown allied : 

For smaller blessings which like gales dispense 

A transient bliss, and wake th’ enliven’d sense ; 

For that the muse engarlanded my brow 

With some faint flowrets of the laurel-bough.’ 


Like Horace, Mr. Jerningham feelingly laments: his 
having been misled by the lights of ‘false philosophy, 
when, ; 


‘ In the gay season of impetuous youth, 

His footsteps wander’d from the path of truth ; 
Averse he turn’d, to meet the dazzling ray, 

Which stream’d around thy dome, renown’d Ferney !’ 


And he takes occasion, from his own experience, to im- 
press some wholesome lessons on the mind of youth, 
which is always too liable to fall into similar errors, while 
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to retrace its steps is always dangerous and uncertain in 
the extreme. 

The poet then expresses a generous contempt for the 
gloomy or disappointed satirist, who is always calling out 
on the vices and misfortunes of his own days, as unpa- 
ralleled in enormity and heaviness. He asks whether the 
age which has seen the inquisition pass away, and crushed 
the abominable traffic with Africa, ought to be looked 
upon as one from which wisdom is banished, and virtue 
an abhorrent stranger. 

He calls earnestly on the clergymen of the church of 
England to rouse their energies to oppose the “> 
with which religion is threatened, chiefly through their 
own torpor and apathy, and he concludes with an apos- 


trophe to his country, in which every patriot must cordially 
unite. 


‘ Oh England! oh my country! favour’d isle, 
Inured to bask in Heav’n’s resplendent smile! 
While, ever active and profusely kind, 

Th’ affection of your God is unconfined, 
While in broad cataracts it showers on you, 
Ah! let not yours ascend in gentle dew! 

On virtue’s wing to higher flight arise, 
Deserve your bliss, and vindicate the skies ; 
Of that fallen edifice which Europe plann’d, 
You like a solitary column stand, 

Blind to the birth which pregnant time awaits, 
Awfully safe, amidst. the wreck of states.’ 
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Art. VI.—The present Picture of New South Wales; 
illustrated with four large coloured Views from Draw- 
ings taken on the Spot, of Sydney, the Seat of Govern- 
ment; with a Plan of the Colony, taken from actual 
Survey by public 7 Fuchaling the present 
State of Agriculture and Trade, prices of Provisions 
and Labour, internal Regulations, State of Society and 
Manners, late Discoveries in Natural History, and 
other interesting Subjects; with Hints for the further 
Improvement of the Settlement. By D.D. Mann, 
many Years resident in several official Situations. De- 
dicated with permission to Admiral John Hunter, late 
his Majesty’s Captain General and Governor in Chief 
of New South Wales and its Dependencies. London, 

ooth, Duke Street, 1811. 4to. pp. 99. 31. 13s. 6d. 


THE colony of New South Wales experienced nu- 
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merous obstructions at its first establishment, not onl 
from the common causes which operate against the growt 
of infant settlements, or from the singularly remote dis- 
tance of this from the mother country, but from the wild 
and disorderly assemblage of people of whem the new 
settlers were principally composed. They consisted of 
eight hundred convicts, imbued with every species. of de- 
pravity, and having habits the most opposite to those 
which were so requisite in the peculiar circumstances in 
which they were placed. These persons were insehsible 
to all rational admonition, and to every kind representa- 
tion of their true interests; and could be kept within the 
common bounds of submission only by the most rigorous 
coercion. Their conduct, therefore, was, as might be 
expected, highly injurious to the intere&%ts of the nascent 
state, and tended to alienate the confidence, and to excite 
the animosity of the natives. 

Governor Phillip arrived on the coast of New Holland 
with his crew of vagabonds on the 20th of January, 1788, 
and he embarked again for England on the Ith of De- 
cember, 1792. But, during his administration, and not- 
withstanding the numerous impediments, with which he 
had to contend, two towns were formed, and the colony 
began to assume~a thriving appearance. He was suc- 
ceeded in the government by lieutenant-governor Grcse, 
who left the colony in December, 1794. Governor Hunter 
assumed the command of the colony in September, 1795 ; 
and the settlement seems to have been greatly indebted to 
his wise and beneficent regulations. One of his first 
measures was the establishment of a printing press, which 
tended greatly to promote the best interests of the colony. 
A theatre was opened at Sydney in the commencement of 
the year 1796. The county of Cumberlafd was assessed 
for the erection of a goal for the repression of the turbu- 
lent and disorderly ; and a town-clock, which had hitherto 
been an unknown luxury, was heard td strike the haur. 
The natives became reconciled to the new residents, and 
began to display habits of more confidence and amity. 
The agricultural improvement of the land had dispelled 
the apprehensions of famine, many of the convicts exhi- 
bited pleasing symptoms of reformation, and became in- 
dustrious and useful members of society. | 

In the year 1800 the peace of the me SE is said to Kave 
been e red by a number of Irish convicts, who had 
been recently imported, and who, under the guidance of 
gome factious and ambitious individuals, endeavoured to, 
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excite an insurrection against the government. But the 
= tranquillity was happily preserved by the Die me 

ut conciliatory measures of the governor. In Septem- 
‘ber, 1800, Governor Hunter relinquished his situation, 
and he was sueceeded by Governor King. Governor 
King exerted himself with a praiseworthy vigour to check 
the consumption of ardent spirits in the colony. In De- 
cember, 1800, he ordered two ships, which had arrived 
Jaden with these pernicious distillations, to quit the shore 
without landing their cargoes. 

"On the 17th of January, 1801, the new settlement was — 
terrified by the shock of an earthquake, which was felt 
through the whole colony, but happily occasioned no in- 
jury. The colony has move than once sustained great loss . 
from the overflowing of the river Hawkesbury. In Mareh, 
1801, numerous habitations were thrown down by the 
force of the inundation ; flocks and herds were swept away, 
and the hopes of many individuals were ruined by this 
irresistible calamity. Inundations of this kind seem, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mann, to be no uncommon occurrences. 
Hailstones are said to 


‘have frequently fallen with such violence as to destroy the 


windows of those habitations, whieh had neglected the adoption 
of measures of security, to kill the poultry, and lay level with 
the earth the shrubs and the corn.’ 


Some of the convicts, incited by the delusive hope of 
finding a country, where they might subsist without la- 
hour, have attempted to penetrate into the interior, but of 
these most have peri from want, or fallen a sacrifice 
to the sree y Sag! the natives, and none of them have 
accomplished the object of their wishes, or discovered the 
region_of délight of which they went in quest. In Fe- 
bruary, 1803, fifteen convicts penetrated into the woods 
on the same chimerical search ; but of these persons many 
were subsequently retaken, though not till they had en- 
dured accumulated sufferings. | 7 

In May, 1804, the eow-pox was introduced into the . 
settlement, and all the young children were vaccinated ; 
but we were sorry to learn, according to the words of the 
author, that ‘ the — vB. lost,’ and that the 
country is once more without any protection agrinst 
the ravage of the variolous coumaighaa” The natives are 
said to consider the small-pox as an inftrnal visitation. 
As soon as it makes its a ce among them they 
Jeave the infected to perish without help, fly inte the 
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woods. But the disease is sometimes too rapid for the 
fugitives, and whole districts are strewed with the car- 
cases of the miserable inhabitants. 

In the beginning of C. II. the author gives a brief sum- 
mary of the different orders, which have been issued for 
the government of the colony. These have, of course, 
been accommodated to the circumstances of the new 
settlement, and must vary accordingly. We shall men- 
tion only two or three of these regulations. Bakers are 


- ordered 


‘to make bread of one quality only; viz. 24lbs. of bran to be 
taken from 100lbs. of wkrat; to charge 4d. in money, or 
2% lbs. wheat, for a loaf weighing 2 Ibs. 1 oz. when new, and 
2 Ibs. if one day old, under the penalty of 5£ and otherwise at 
(the) discretion of a bench of magistrates.’ 


A more regular system has since been adopted for re- 
gulating the price of bread. No butchers are ‘ to vend 
carcase meat but such as are licensed.’ Licensed butchers 
are not to kill any breeding stock; nor to send live stock, 
or carcase meat on board vessels without permission; to 
deliver to the governor a weekly return of stock killed, 
purchased, or sold; not to demand more than one shillin 


and eightpence per pound for beef, one shilling per pound 
for mutton, and eightpence halfpenny ae pound for pork ; 
ut by 


and not to sell meat by the joint, weight, &c. 
Coals are ‘ prohibited to be worked by individuals, but to 
be procured by government at ten shillings per ton.’ 
Wheat and Jive stock ‘ at government prices, are ‘ to he 
considered’ as ‘ a legal tender’ for debts. 

On the 12th of August, 1806, Governor Bligh suc- 
ceeded to Governor King in the command of the settle- 
ment. At this period the colony was ina flourishing state, 
notwithstanding the loss sustaimed by the settlers on the 
banks of the Hawkesbury by the frequent overflowings of 
that river.. The death of Mr. George Barrington, of 
far-famed celebrity, happened some time previously to this 
period. ‘The author says, that during his residence in the 
colony he ‘ conducted himself with singular propriety of 
conduct.’ He was long in the situation of chief constable 
at Parramatta. He had saved some money by his in- 
d ; but he experienced a considerable interval of 
insanity before his death. 

Mr. Mann says that the natives and the new settlers are 
riow ‘somewhat more sociable;’ and that ‘not many 


outrages are committed by either party.’ But this good 
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understanding does not seem to be extended beyond the 
vicinity of the principal settlement. The author gives an 
account of three Englishmen who were without any pro- 
vocation murdered by the natives in Bateman’s Bay, in 
April, 1808. 

It is not be supposed that the native tribes can. behold 
the occupation of their country by the English with a 
ie friendly eye. Terror may at present restrain their 
violence in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson, Sydney, 
Parramatta, and the more populous districts; but, where 
fear ceases to operate, they are not likely to shew much 
complacency towards strangers, whom they know to aim 
at the conquest of their country. Mr. Mann says indeed 
that the savages have learned from ‘ observing the conduct 
of the new settlers,’ to ‘ discard a portion of that harba- 
‘barity of manners, which allied them to the material 
creation.’ 

The institution of the orphan school, where the poor 
and destitute children of the colony are rescued fromthe 
gulph of vice and infamy, and brought up in habits of 
industry, reflects great credit on those by whom it was 
established. It is supported by different duties, fines, &c. 
and costs nothing to the government. 

From the chapter on the present state of the colony, 
we learn that according to the last muster, the total num- 
ber of acres of land in wheat, was 6887 ; of maize, 33894 ; 
of barley, 5344; of oats, 924; of peas and beans, 1004; 
of potatoes, 301; of turnips, 13; of orchard and garden, 
546}; of flax, hemp, and hops, 344. The prices of animal 
food seem to exceed the Sichest London pricés; but 
various sorts of the best vegetables and fruits are ex- 
tremely plentiful and cheap. ‘Fish are various, good, and 
cheap. A manufactory has been erected for coarse wool- 
lens; and ‘a linén of a very good quality has been pro- 
duced.” The dressing and tanning of skins, and the pre- 
paration of leather seem to be prosecuted with dexterity 
and success. Several petteries have been established; 
an@ tobacco pipes, which are an article in great request, 
and which were formerly sold for sixpence, are now re- 
tailed at one penny each. Salt is made in large quanti- 
ties; there are four large breweries in the settlement; 
and many individuals brew their own beer. 

Eight windmills have been erected for the purpose of 
grinding corn. The shops exhikita meeperante appear. 
ance; and the females in that part of obe, as well 
as in this, vie with each other in exterior embellishments. 
Crit. Rev. Vol, 23, May, 1811. 
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The consumption of spirits seems great and general, not- 
withstanding any price or prohibitions. The usual price is 
from ten to sixteen shillings per bottle; but the author 
has known it as high as thirty shillings. Most of the 
colonists, and of both sexes, quaff the fiery beverage to 
excess. While spirits are to be procured, Mr. Mann says 
that ‘ the inhabitants will possess them at the expence of 
every other article of life.’ Wine is said not to be sought 
with so much eagerness, and to be cheaper than might be 
expected. 

The inhabitants of the settlement amount to nine 
thousand three hundred and fifty-six. Of these six 
thousand support themselves, and the rest are victualled 
and clothed at the expence of the crown. 


‘ When a transport arrives with prisoners, their irons are im- 
mediately knocked off, (if this has not been previously done) 
unless some powerful reason exists to justify an exception from 
this rule. The muster is taken by the commissary, who gives 
receipts for every thing belonging to the crown; the list with 
remarks is given to the governor, who orders them to what 
part of the settlement he thinks proper, where the deficiency of 
hands in agricultural or other employments renders such an ac- 
quisition desirable. The behaviour of the prisoners has re- 
cently been much less exceptionable than in the earlier days of 
the settlement, and they seem to have accommodated their dis- 
positions in a great degree, to their new situations; those who 
are guilty of theft have latterly been transported to.some remote 
settlement ; and this system of punishment has been found more 
efficacious than the infliction of castigation, or any other cor- ~ 
poral punishment, since they feel an unconquerable repugnance 
to the idea of a separation from their old connections and com- 
panions, and a removal to a solitary scene, where they cannot 
hope for any opportunities of recommencing those pursuits 
which are so truly congenial to their dispositions.’ 


Mr. Mann describes the natives (p. 246) as a filthy and 
incorrigible race; but did he not tell us, p. 34, that they 
had learned to ‘ discard a portion of that barbarity of 
manners which allied them to the material creation?’ * 


‘ They are amazingly expert at throwing the spear, and will 
launch it with unerring aim to a distance of thirty to sixty yards. 
I myself have seen a lad hurl his spear at a hawk-eagle (a bird 
which, with wings expanded, (measures from seven to ten feet) 
fiying in the air, with such velocity and correctness as to pierce 
his object, and bring the feathered victim to the earth. This 
circumstance will tend to shew how soon the youth of these 
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tribes are trained to the use of the spear, and the dexterity to 
which they attain jn this art before they reach the age of man- 
hood. Indeed, instances are by no means uncommon, where 
an army of natives is seen following a youthful leader of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, and obeying his directions implicitly, 
because his previous eonduct had been characterized. by re- 
matkable vigour of body, and intrepidity of mind—virtues 
which qualify natives of every age and rank for the highest 
honours, and the most marked distinctions amongst these un- 
tutored sons of nature. Their attachment to savage life is un- 
conquérable ; nor can the strongest allurements tempt them to 
exchange ‘their wild tesidences in the recesses of the country, 
for the comforts of -Ruropean life. A singular instance of this 
fact occurred ‘in’ the case of Be-ne-long, who was brought to 
England by Governor: Phillip, and returned: with: Governor 
Hunter. For’ some ‘time after his return, it is true he assumed 
_the manners, the dress, and the consequence of an European, 
and treated his countrymen with a distance which evinced the 
s¢nse he entertained of his own increased importance; and this 
disposition. was-.encouraged by every method which suggested 
itself to the, minds of those of the colony with whom: he _ asso- 
ciated ; but notwithstanding so much pais. had been taken -for 
his improvement, both when separated from his countrymen, 
and since his return to New South Wales, he has subsequently 
taken to the woods again, returned to his old habits, and now 
lives in the same manner as those who have never mixed with 
the civilized world. : Sometimes, indeed, he holds intercoursé 
with the colony; but every effort uniformly fails to draw him 
once again thto the ‘circle of polished society, since he prefers 
to taste of liberty ‘amongst his native scenes, to the unsatisfac- 
tory gratification which arises from an association with strangers, 
however kind their treatment of him, and however superior to 
his own enjoyments,’ fi 




























The climate, though yariable, is represented as ‘salu- 
brious, and.very favourable to vegetation, " Most. of the 
maladies, ‘which: are experienced in the colony, are the 
product_of obstinate intemperance. Frost. is. but. little 
felt; and the author says, ‘I believe snow has never Ah 
appeared since the establishment of the colony.’ But 
snow is seen for a long time together on the lolty ri 
of the, ‘Blue Mountains,’ at the extremities of t 
colony, which Mr. M. represents as never having been 

assed by: any European. ‘The usual weather in New 
South. Wales is ‘uncommonly bright and clear, and the 
common weather there ia, spring and autumn, .is equal to 
the finest summer, day in England,’ Shrubs and plants 
which ‘ are all evergreens,’ flourish in great beauty and 
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perfection; and a boundless variety of the choicest pro- 
ductions are found in the fields and woods. 


“Jeraniums flourish in such abundance, that in various parts 
of the settlement, they are made into bedges, and are so thick 
as to be almost impenetrable; they are always in leaf and 
flower, and emit an odour of the most fragrant mature, per- 
fuming the surrounding atmosphere.’ . 


Mr. Mann regrets that in the missionaries who have 
been sent to this colony, ‘ greater attention is not paid to 
their qualifications.’ ‘'The abuses, says he, ‘which are 
practised under the cloak of religion, in these remote 
parts of the world, call loudly for a close investigation, 
and a total reformation of the system.’ 

The theatre, which was mentioned above, has since 
been destroyed. Great mischiefs were found to result 
from its establishment. But equal mischiefs are likely to 
be occasioned by other amusements. Exclusive of drank- 
enness, gaming is said to prevail to great excess rere 
the convicts. ‘ In some cases the most abandoned of the 
prisoners have actually staked the clothes which they wore, 
and when those were lost, stood amongst their companions 
in a state of nudity.’ 

In Mr. Mann’s ‘ Hints for the improvement of the 
colony,’ there are several remarks which ope to be 
judicious, and to deserve the attention of the go- 
vernment at home, and of those who are more immediately 
concerned in the management of the colony. These re- 
marks have a stronger claim to notice, because they seem _ 
to be the result of observation and experience. We can- 
not help noticing what the author says respecting the 
transport of the convicts to their place of banishment. 
If transportation be considered as a substitute for capital 
punishment, the government, whose humanity prompts it 
to adopt the first punishment instead of the _ ought 
cortaitt to take special care that the accumulated hard- 
ships of the convicts on their voyage to New South Wales, 
do not cause their destruction on the sea almost as cer 
tainly as if they had been sentenced to execution at home: 
It is with no small degree of horror we learn that out of 
the number of convicts who are embarlted for Botany 
Bay, not yk mi reach er. place Gane ovine’ igre 
t mortality appears to inci owing to the 
aol of the troatnent which they -* nce on board 
the trans . It seems to have been the practice, which 
we hope has since been relinquished, to contract for the 
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iransport of the convicts at so much per head, so that the 
master of the vessel had no interest in the preservation of 
the lives entrusted to his care. He ought to have been 
paid in proportion to the number of persons whom he ac- 
tually landed alive and healthy at the colony. Thus inte- 
rest itself would have operated in favour of humanity ; 
and those attentions to diet and to cleanliness which con- 
tribute so much to the health of persons on ship-board, 
would not have been neglected. Is it mercy to rescue the 
unfortunate criminal from the gibbet to endure sufferings 
equal to those of a slave on the middle passage? 


abe 
Sa 


= pemeteeeentomeess 
Art. VII.—Stewart’s Philosophical Essays. 
; (Concluded.) 








THE remaining essays in the first part of this volume 
(for the book is divided into two parts), are entitled, On 
the Influence of Locke's Authority a the Philosophical 
a which prevailed in France during the latter part of 
the Eighteenth Century ; On the Metaphysical Theories of 
Hartley, Priestley, and Darwin, and On the Tendency of 
some late Philosophical Speculations. 

The last of these essays refers to the etymological theo- 
ries of Mr. Horne Tooke, and in partieufar to the deduc- 
tions ‘which he has rather insinuated than absolutely drawn, 
in the second volume of the Epea Pteroenta. It is not to 
his etymology that Mr. Stewart objects, but his ethical 
, doctrines, which he considers as petty andignoble. Whilst 

he does not refuse to etymological studies the praise of a 
pleasing exercise of ingenuity, and acute research, he con- 
ceives it to be an art which will tend little even to the due 
understanding of any uage, which has arrived at a 
state of refinement, and still less towards settling the foun- 
dations of morality. The historical progress of an art 
ought not to be confounded with its theoretical principles, 
when advanced to maturity. Language itself too ought to 
be considered as a very imperfect instrument of conveying 
the sentiments of the speaker. In both these points the 

conceives Mr. Tooke to have fallen into error. 

he lucubrations of Mr. Teeke are considered by Mr. 
Stewart as having no relation to the analysis of a language 
which has, in the gradual progress of refinement, assumed 
a regular and systematical form ; but solely to the gradual 
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steps by which it has proceeded to that state, from the in- 
artificial jargon of savages. 

We have heen pleased with the spirit: of the following 
remarks, and we wish therefore to impart them to’ our 
readers. 


‘ The philological speculations to which the foregoing criticisms 
refer, have been prosecuted by various ingenious writers, who 
have not ventured (perhaps who have not meant) to draw from 
them any inferences in favour of materialism. But the obscure 
hints frequently thrown out, of the momentous conclusions to 
which Mr. Tooke’s discoveries are to lead, and the gratulations 
with which they were hailed by the author of Zoonomia, and by 
other physiologists of the same school, leave no doubt with re- 
spect to the ultimate purpose to which they have been supposed 
to be subservient. In some instances, these writers express 
themselves, as if they conceived. the philosophy of the human 
mind to be inaccessible to all who have not been initiated in their 
cabalistical mysteries ; and sneer at the easy credulity of those 
who imagine, that the substantive spirit means any thing else than 
breath ; or the adjective right any thing essentially different from 
a line forming the shortest distance between two peints. The 
language of those metaphysicians who have recommended an 
abstraction from things external as a necessary preparation for 
studying our intellectual frame, has been censured as bordering 
upon enthusiasm, and as calculated te inspire a childish wonder 
at a department of knowledge, which, to the few who are let into 
the secret, presents nothing above the comprehension of the 
grammarian and the anatomist. For my own part, [ have no 
scruple to avow, that the obvious tendency of these doctrines 'to 
degrade the nature and faculties of man in his own estimation, 
seems to me to afford, of itself, a very streng presumption 
against their truth. Cicero considered it as an objection of some 
weight to the soundness of an ethical system, that “ it savoured 
of nothing grand or generous,” (nihil mogn a nihil wene- 
rosum sapit ):--Nor was the objection so trifling as it may at 
first appear; for how is it possible to believe, that the concep- 
tions of the multitude concerning the duties of life are elevated 
by ignorance or prejudice, to a pitch, which it is the busitiess 
of reason and philosophy to adjust toa humbler aim? From a 
feeling somewhat similar, I frankly acknowledge the partiality 
I entertain towards every theory relating to tie human mind, 
which aspires to ennoble its rank in the creation. I am partial 
to it, not merely because it flatters an inoffensive, and. perhaps 
not altogether a useless pride; but because, in the more sublime 
views which it opens of the universe, I recognize one of the most 
infallible characteristics, by which the conclusions of inductive 
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science are distinguished from the presumptuous fictions of 
human folly. 

‘ When I study the intellectual powers of man, in the writings 
of Hartley, of Priestley, of Darwin, or of Tooke, I feel as if I 
were examining the sorry mechanism that gives motion to a 
puppet. If, for a moment, I am carried along by their theories 
of human knowledge, and of human life I seem. to myself to be 
admitted behind the curtain of what I had once conceived to be 
a magnificent theatre; and, while I survey the tinsel frippery of 
the wardrobe, and the paltry decorations of the scenery, am 
mortified to discover the trick which had cheated my eye at a 
distance. This surely is not the characteristic of truth or of 
nature; the beauties of which invite our closest inspection; de- 
riving new lustre from those microscopical researches which de- 
form the most finished productions of art. If, in our physical 
inquiries concerning the material world, every step that has been 
hitherto gained, has at once exalted our conceptions of its im- 
mensity, and of its order, can we reasonably suppose, that the 
genuine philosophy of the mind is to disclose to us a spectacle 
less pleasing, or less elevating, than fancy.or vanity had disposed 
us to anticipate ? 


The essays, forming the second part of this volume, are 
on subjects connected with the belles lettres, and the fine 
arts. "The first essay is a treatise On the Beautiful. In 
the first chapter we meet with an observation, which we 
think perfectly just, whilst it is very little attended to by 
writers, who bewilder themselvesin the maze of genera- 
lities. After citing a definition of beauty from an article 
in the French Encyclopedie, attributed to Diderot, re- 
markable only for its complete absence of meaning and 
the ridiculous pomp with which it is announced as a grand 
discovery, Mr. Stewart adds, 


‘ The speculations, which have given occasion to these re- 
marks, have evidently originated in a prejudice, which has 
descended to modern times from the scholastic ages ;—that when 
a word admits of a variety of significations, these different signi- 
fications must all be species of the same genus ; and must conse- 
quently include some essential idea common to every individual 
to which the generic term can be applied. In the article just 
quoted, this prejudice is assumed as an indisputable maxim. 
** Beautiful is a term which we apply to an. infinite variety of 
things; but, by whatever circumstances these may be distin- 
guished from. each other, it is certain, either that we make a 
false application of the word, or that there exists in all of them 
2 common quality, of which the term Beautiful is the sign.’ | ; 


“It is in vain to search for any common property among 
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the infinite variety, of forms or of existences to which the 
appellation of Beautiful is applied. Whatever is beauti- 
ful is necessarily pleasing; but we cannot reverse the pro- 

osition, and assert that whatever is pleasing is beautiful. 

eauty is predicated of colours, of forms, and of sounds : 
and of the productions of the intellect pr of the fancy ; 
and of the moral qualities of human actions. To under- 
stand the propriety of this application we must direct our 
attention to the natural history of the human mind, and 
its natural progress in the employment of speech. 

This is what Mr. Stewart has attempted in the essay be- 
fore us, and has given usa very pleasing treatise and pur- 
sued his inquiries with considerable success. It cannot, 
however, be expected, as the very perception of beauty 
is an object of taste, and its existence is more in the eye 
of the beholder than in the reality of nature, that on this 
subject there should he a strict uniformity of opinion, ora 
coincidence of feeling. An absolute standard of taste 
cannot be fixed upon, as not existing in nature, though an 
absolute discordancy, among beings possessed of a com- 
mon nature, with similar feelings and propensities cannot 
be supposed to exist. The idea of female beauty is a suffi- 
cient proof of this. No man, endued with the propensities 
of human nature, is insensible to its charms; nor will there 
be much dispute whether any individual object be or be not 
beautiful. But which is the fairest among the fair, is a 
point which will never be settled ; and in the Jover’s eye, 
every charmer is but an ordinary woman, when put in com- 
parison to the matchless perfections of. his own mistress. 

Mr. Stewart first considers the term beauty in its direct 
signification ; and secondly in what he very correctly (fol- 
lowing a very just distinction pointed out by Mr. Knight in 
his Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste), calls 
its transitive meaning. Under this latter branch of . his 
subject, he treats of the beautiful as presented to the 
power of. the imagination. 

The first perception of beauty is probably derived from 
the eye, and the word is therefore first applied to visual 
objects. : 

‘ From the admiration of colours,’ ys Mr. Stewart, ‘ the eye 
gradually advances to that of forms, beginning first with such 
as are most obviously regular. Hence the pleasuré! which chil- 
dren, almost without exception, express, when they see gardens 
laid out after the Dutch manner; and hence the justness of the 
epithet childish ov puerile, which is commonly employed te 
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characterise this species of taste ;—one of the earliest stages of 
its progress both in individuals and in nations.’ 


It seems to us that the pleasure expressed by children is 
more allied to the pleasure of discovery, than a direct feel- 
ing of the beauty of design. To trace the form of a con- 
siderable area, to comprehend the relation of its several 
parts, and thereby to enter into the spirit and — of the 
artist are problems of considerable difficulty to the young 
or the untutored mind. No sentiment is more pleasing 
than that of difficulties encountered and overcome. This 
sentiment is mingled in the minds of children with the ob- 
servation of uniformity of arrangement, or regularity of 
ornament; and we think is a principal ingredient of the 

pleasure afforded by it. 

We have said that this essay contains many pleasing and 
just observations. It has also some well founded criticisms 
on the theories of Mr. Stewart’s predecessors in the same 
branch of philosophy; (if indeed the subject is entitled 
to so dignified an appellation), Mr. Burke, Buffer, 
Sir Joshua: Reynolds, and Mr. Price. We have not the 
space to follow our author through the course of his rea- 
sonings; much less to pursue him in his excursions out of 
the direct road of his inquiry. We must content ourselves 
with extracting a few remarks from a chapter, On the 
Application of the Theory of Association to Beauty. 


‘ The most striking illustration of this that can be produced 
is, the complicated assemblage of charms, physical and moral, 
which enter into the composition of female beauty: What phi- 
losopher can presume to analyze the different mgredients, or to 
assign to matter and to mind their respective shares in exciting 
the motion which he feels? I believe, for my own part, that 
the effect depends chiefly on the mind; and that the loveliest 
features, if divested of their expression, would be beheld with 
indifference. Butno person thus philosophizes when the object 
is before him, or dreams of any source of his pleasure, but that 
beauty which fixes his gaze.. With what admirable precision 
and delicacy are its undefinable elements touched on in the fol- 
lowing verses! 


* Rien ne manque & Venus, ni les lys, ni les roses,’ 
*‘ Ni de melange exquis des plus aimables choses,’ 

* Ni ce charme secret dont l’oeil est enchanté,’ 

* ‘Ni la grace plus belle encore que la beauté.’* 





* La Fontaine. Adgnrs. 
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‘ In Homer’s description of Juno, when attiring herself to de- 
ceive Jupiter, by trying “ the old, yet still successful cheat of 
love ;” it is remarkable, that the poet leaves to her own fancy 
the whole task of adorning and heightening her personal attrac- 
tions; but when she requests Venus to grant her 





‘ Those conqu’ring charms, 
That power which mortals and immortals warms.’ 


‘ The gifts which she receives are, all of them, significant of 
mental qualities alone : 


‘ The gentle vow, the gay desire, 
The kind deceit, the still reviving fire, 
Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs, 
Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes.’ 


‘The exquisite allegory of the Cestus, expresses, in one 
single word, how innumerable and ineffable were the enchant- 
ments, visible and invisible, which the Goddess of Love mingled 
together, in binding her omnipotent spell.* The intimate com- 
bination which, in this and various other cases, exists between 
the immediate objects of sight, and the moral ideas they suggest, 
led, in ancient times, Piato, as well as his master, Socrates, and 
many later philosophers of the same school, to conclude, that 
the word beauty, in its literal acceptation, denotes a quality, 
not of matter but of mind; and that, as the light we admire 
on the discs of the moon and planets is, when traced to its ori- 
ginal source, the light of the sun, so what is commonly called 
the beauty of the material world, is but a reflection from those 
primitive and underived beauties, which the intellectual eye 
can alone perceive. 


‘ I have already said, that, in my opinion, the chief effect of 





* *T have adopted in the text, Pope’s version, (though somewhat para- 
phrastical), in preference to the original ; as it combines at once the autho- 
rity of ancient and of modern taste, in confirmation of the point which it is 
brought to illustrate. The words of Homer are at least equally apposite te 
my purpose with those of his translator : 


“ Ev0’ evs wev Qiromis, ev d” imepos, ev 0” omeisUs, 
. Tlappacis* ar exaee vooy muna TEP Peoveoviwy* 


* The je ne scais quoi of the French, and the fortunate phrase in an English 
song, ( “‘ the provoking charm of Celia altogether),” have been suggested by 
the same feeling with respect to the problematical essence of female beauty. 
The very word charm, when its different meanings are attentively considered, 
will be found an additional confirmation of this remark. 


‘ Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full result of all.’ 
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female beauty depends on expression. A similar réthark may be 
applied (though perhaps not altogether in the same extent) to 
the material universe in general, the beauty of which, it cannot 
be denied, is wonderfully heightened to those who are able to 
read in it the expressive characters of a governing intelligence. 
But still I think that beauty, in its literal sense, denotes what 
is presented to the organ of sight; and that it is afterwards trans- 
fered to moral qualities by an associating process, similar to that 
which combines the smell of a rose with its beautiful form and 
eolour; or which embellishes our native spet with the charms 
which it borrows from the pleasures of memory. The chief dif- 
ference between the cases here mentioned, consists in the intimate 
and inseparable union, which, in the human face, connects soul 
and body with each other; a union to which nothing completely 
analogous Occurs in any other association whatsoever. 


‘ Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheek and so distinctly wrought, 
- That one might almost say her body thought.’ 


‘ To the peculiar intimacy of this connection, (which, as long 
as the beautiful object is under our survey, blends the qualities 
of matter and those of mind in one common perception), it seems 
to be owing, that the word beauty comes in process of timé, to 
be applied to certain moral qualities considered abstractly. 
The qualities which are thus characterized in ordinary discourse, 
are, in truth, exactly those which it gives us the greatest delight 
to see expressed in the countenance ; or such as have a tendenc 
(which is the case with various affections of the mind), to improve 
the visible beauty which the features exhibit.’ 


The second essay, ‘ On the Sublime,’ is, we think, still 
more pleasing, and shews midre originality of thought, and 
more mgenuity in the application of a variety 0 phen 
mena to the illustration Hy the hypothesis he has adopted. 
The term, sublimity, Mr. Stewart conceives, must first of 
all be considered in its literal sense as signifying altitude, 
from which may. be traced its ‘transitive meanings by ob- 
serving the various natural associations founded on the 
physical and moral concomitants of great altitude. To do 
this is the object of this essay. He says, | 


‘ In reflecting on.the circumstances by which sublimity in its 
primitive sense, is specifically distinguished, the first thing that 
strikes us is, that it carries the thoughts in a direction ite 
to that in which the great and universal law of terrestrial gravi- 
tation operates. Hence it is, that while motion downwards con- 
veys the idea only of a passive obedience to the laws of nature, 
motion upwards always produces, mere or less, a feeling of 
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pleasing surprise, from the comparative rarity of the phenomenon. 
In the ascent of flame, of sparks of fire, of rockets, nay, even 
of a column of smoke, there is something amusiitg and fasci- 
nating to the eye ;—trifling, however, in the effect produced on 
the imagination, when compared with the flight of an éagle 
soaring towards the sun. The fact is, that the ascent of an ani- 
mated being into the upper regions, while it attracts the attention, 
in common with the ascent of smoke or of flame, exhibits active 
powers which are completely denied to ourselves, not only in de- 
gree, but in kind; and accordingly, when we wish to — 
the idea of a supernatural agent, the most obvious image whic 

presents itself, is that of the human form invested with wings ; 
pennis non homini datis. The same image has been employed 
for this purpose, in all ages and in all countries ; and must there- 
fore have been suggested by the common nature and common 
circumstances of the human race. 

*‘ An image perfectly analogous to this has universally occurred 
as an expressive type of those mental endowments which are con- 
fined to a few favoured individuals, it is thus we speak of the 
JSlights of imagination and of fancy; both of which powers are 
commonly supposed to be the immediate gift of heaven ; and not, 
_ like our scientific habits and acquirements, the result of educa- 
tion or of study. 

* Among the sciences, astronomy is that to which the epithet 
sublime is applied with the most appropriate precision ; and this 
evidently from the elevation of the objects with which it is con- 
yersant. ‘ Aérias tentasse domos, animaque rotundum Percur- 
risse polum.”—We do not, however, speak of the fights of the 
astronomer, as we do of those of the poet; because the pro- 
ceedings of experience and of reason are slow in comparison of 
those of imagination. Ovid has happily marked this circumstance 
by the word scandere, in the following verses, which I quote 
chiefly en account of the additional proof they afford of the 
intimate association between the conception of mere height or 
superiority, and of that metaphorical sublimity which falls under 
the cognizance of critical and of ethical inquiries. 

' £ Felices animos, quibus hac cognocere primis.’ 

‘ Inque domos superas scandere cuya fuit!’ | 

* Credibile est illos pariter vitiisque locisque’ 

* Altius humanis exseruisse caput.’ 2 -* 
* Non Venus et Vinum SUBLIMIA pectora fregit’’ — 

* Officiumve fori, militizve labor,’ 

* Nec levis ambitio, perfusaque gloria fuco.’ 

* Magnarumve fames sollicitavit opum?’ 

* Admovere oculis distantia sidera nostris,’ 

‘ Etheraque ingenio supposvere suo.’ 

* Sie peGitur celum.’ 


‘ Eminent moral qualities too, particularly those of the more 
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rare and heroical kind, are frequently characterized by the same 


language. 


——*‘ Pauci quos equus amavit’ 
‘ Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad sethera virtus,’ 
* Dis geniti, potuere.’ 


* Virtus, recludens immeritis mori’ 
* Coelum, negata tentat iter via :’ 

* Coetusque vulgares et udam’ 

‘ Spernit humum fagiente penna.’ 


* The more sober imagination of philosophical moralists has, 
in general, disposed them to content themselves with likening the 
discipline of a virtuous life to a toilsome ascent up a rugged 
steep, growing less and less difficult at every step that we oe 
In this, as in the allusions just quoted from the poets, the radical 
idea is, a continued course of active exertion, in opposition to 
the downward tendency of terrestrial gravitation. 

‘ To the more eminent and distinguished attainments, accerd- 
ingly, of the virtuous man, some modern writers have given the 
title of the moral sublime; a metaphorical phrase, to which 
another natural association, afterwards to be mentioned, lends 
much additional propriety and force.’ . 


Mr. Stewart seems to us to have succeeded in the pxin- 
cipal object of his investigation. He does not profess to 
imyestigate the principles upon which the various elements 
of sublimity give pleasure ;, but to trace the associations, 
in consequence of which, the term: sublimity is applied in 
common to them all; and, in consequence, to divest future 
inquirers from the vain. attempt to detect any common 
quality in the metaphysical essence of things, which derive 

eir common name only from the tie of habitual associa- 
tion. In tracing the signification of the term from its reot 
through its various ramifications, through its parallel or 
its diverging branches, he has exhibited no commen feli- 
city of inquiry. But we cannot but think that he has too 
studiously bent his facts to. suit his hypothesis, and has 
been somewhat carried away by that seductive spirit of 

ralization, which he-has elsewhere so pointedly con- 
mned in others. He tells us, for example, in consider- 
ing hag sublimity which is ascribed to Se oon a, that one 
of the most prominent circumstances, which conspi 
impress this idea on the imagination is its unfothomable 
depth, or, he adds, in other words, the immeasyneable 
elevatton above its bottom, ‘ of those who navigate its 
surface.’ We may appeal to universal experience, w 
any expanse of water does not inspire a similar feeling ; 
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even low meadows, which are overflown by the swelling 
of the floods. The object is in itself beautiful: and beauty 
united with vastness is a species of the sulime. 

The third of these essays, is, On Taste.. The object of 
the essay is to trace the growth of taste from its first seeds 
in the constitution of our nature; and to illustrate the ana- 
logy which it exhibits, in some of the intellectual’ processes 
connected with it, to what takes place in various other 
acquired endowments of the understanding. By some 
writers taste is considered as an inherent gift of nature, 
and as-nearly synonimous with sensibility. But experience 
shows that various minds are endowed in very different 
proparhen with these qualities. A nice discrimination, 

owever, of what constitutes the beautiful is the proper 
object of taste. In analyzing the elements of beauty, 


* we must proceed,’ Mr. Stewart says, ‘on the same genera] 
principles by which we are guided in investigating the physical 
and chemical properties of materia! substances ; that is, we must 
have recourse to a series of observations and experiments on 
beautiful objects of various kinds; attending diligently to the 


agreeable or ihe disagreeable effects we experience, in the case 
of these diversified combinations.’ 


But we believe this to be a process to which there exist 
almdst insurmountable obstacles. The results of the 
chemist are the various forms of matter, concerning which 
there can be no dispute, as they are the direct objects of 
the senses. But the results of this intellectual analysis 
exist only in the mind or feelings of the analyst. He says, 
this or that form or species gives me delight. I pronounce 
it therefore beautiful. If an opponent retorts, it gives 
none to me, why is the judgment of the admirer to be re- 
ceived rather than. of the indifferent observer? Whois 
tobe umpire? We conceive therefore that the.only sub- 
jects of this analysis are. those models be they of the fine 
arts, or the higher species of composition which have com- 
manded the admiration of ages, or united tlie suffrages 
of all men of polished manners and cultivated: under- 
standings. 

Mr. Stewart compares the process, by which the power 
of taste acquires its distinguishing and discriminating per- 
— of beauty: to that sort of natural induction by 
which children acquire the use of language. This analogy 
is either not very striking, or we are so unfortunate as not 
readily to seize it. But we must allow that he has shewn 
with much clear and solid reasoning that taste is not a sort 
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of sense, or a peculiar faculty, as some authors of consi- 
~ derable reputation have deemed it. These writers have 
been deceived by the rapidity with which its decisions are 
formed, and its judgments pronounced. But the eye or 
the ear acts witha similar rapidity, in cases where the 
judgment is obviously the result of experience. Taste, 
on the other hand, Mr. Stewart considérs as an acquired 
principle, formed and ameliorated by cultivation. This 
opinion he confirms by the authority of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and the still more weighty sanction of Mr. Burke. 

We cannot follow Mr. Stewart’s remarks on the dif- 
ferent modifications of taste, as sven to the different 
species of beauty, natural or artificial, or as assuming 
various appearances from the associations, which exist in 
various minds. Other observations too, equally just and 
refined, we find ourselves constrained to pass over. But, 
though the length of our article warns us that we -must 
contract what remains to be said within as narrow bounds 
as possible, we cannot refrain from yg | a paragraph 
containing a character of the style of Burke’s writings, 
which we think singularly happy and appropriate. 


‘ It was said by an ancient critic, that, in reading Seneca, it 
was impossible not to wish that he had written “ with the taste 
of another person, though with his own genius ;” suo ingenio, 
alieno judicio ; and we find, in fact, that many who have failed 
as original writers, have seemed to surpass themselves, when 
they attempted to imitate. Warburton has remarked, and, in 
my opinion, with some truth, that Burke himself never wrote so 
well as when he imitated Bolingbroke. If on other occasions 
he has soared higher than in his Vindication of Natural Society, 
he has certainly no where else (I speak at present merely of the 
style of his composition) sustained himself so long upon a steady 
wing. I do not, however, agree with Warburton in thinking, 
that this implied any defect in Mr. Burke’s genius, connected 
with that faculty of imitation which he so eminently possessed. 
The defect lay in his taste, which, when left to itself, without 
the guidance of an acknowledged standard of excellence, ap- 
pears not only to have been warped by some peculiar notions 
concerning the art of writing, but to have been too wavering 
and versatile to keep his imagination and his fancy (stimulated 
as they were by an ostentation of his intellectual riches, and b 
an ambition of Asiatic ornament) under due controul.. Wi 
the composition of Bolingbroke present to his thoughts, he has 
shewn with what ease he could equal its most finished beauties ; 
while, on more than one occasion, a consciousness of his own 
strength has led him to display his superiority, by brandishing, 
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in his sport, still heavier weapons than his master‘was able to 
wield.’ 


Mr. Stewart finishes the volume with an essay ‘ on the 
Culture of certain Intellectual Habits, connected with the 
_ first Elements of Taste.’ This essay is short, and still 
he has in part travelled out of the direct path of his in- 
uiry. We have therefore not reaped from it the instruc- 
tion, which the professed object of his remarks led us to 
hope for and expect. The seeds of tasté are sown proba- 
bly with a greater or a less profusion, in all minds to which 
nature has not denied the power of profiting by cultiva- 
tion. Itis the business of education to open and to ferti- 
lize the soil; to invigorate weakness, or to repress luxu- 
riance; to enable the energies to expand in the direction 
in which nature disposes them to shoot, and to attain the 
strength and maturity for which she has designed them. 

As the ground-work of his reasonings, Mr. Stewart 
premises that the sensibility of taste depends chiefly on 
the associations and other intellectual processes about 
which taste is conversant; and, consequently, that the 
only effectual means of cultivating éhis sensibility must 
— with the culture of the imagination. 

he imagination itself may be considered in a two-fold 
point of view; it is either an inventive faculty, forming 
new combinations; or it is merely an apprehensive faculty, 
seizing, comprehending, and presenting in a lively marner 
the combinations formed by the imaginations of others. 
It is obviously this latter faculty which bears a more im- 
mediate relation to taste, and the culture of which is so 
important to its development. ; 

© attain this desirable end, Mr. Stewart advises af- 
fording to the mind that peculiar and exquisite pleasure 
produced by the ideal combinations which are formed in 
well selected works of fiction. Such writings invigorate 
and enrich the fancy; they quicken whatever is dormant’ 
in the sensibility to beauty. The incidents themselves 
which constitute the fable are in themselves of little value ; 
but they tend to give arelish for the most refiried plea- 
sures, and entice the youthful reader into that fairy land 
of 'y, where the seenes of romance are laid. 

© persons dedicated to metaphysical speculations, but 
in whom the cultivation of iagination and of taste has 
been ee early life, the professor recommends the 
study of philosophical criticism; as forming the most 
convenient link for connecting habits of abstract thought 
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with lighter and more ornamental accomplishmeats., Thi 
advice, it is confessed, is an inversion ofthe order, 
nature. But the mind is supposed, in-those for whom,the 
proposal is’ made, to be in a morbid or mutilated state; 
and the object is to. develop :powers-,and; capacities. whieh 
have. not yet been unfolded. ::;. 5) . om boy 

If on the other hand the imagination have received a 
more’ than proportionate. share, of cultivation, the. study 
of the phil y of the human mind is proposed as the 
most profitable and interesting .of studies; and for thig’ 
purpose that branch of it which. relates to philosophica 
eriticism forms -a connecting link, of which it,will be « 
for a judicious instructor to avail himself. “This plan. of 
study is in conformity with the order of nature, the cu- 
riosity being led from known and familiay phenomena to 
an investigation of their general laws. 

Mr. Burke has stated that the pleasures of imagination 
are ina degree at variance with, and exclusive of, those 
connected with the exercise of the reason and judgment. 
If this were correct, the one must be sacrificed to the 
other, and the cultivation of taste ought more to be 
avoided than-encouraged. But the’ professor. declares his 
opinion (and experience, we pe st is ans favour) that 
both species of pleasure are enjoyed in t eatest per- - 
faatlen. sole duly combined seaethon, It is Clube that 
the pleasures, to which, in the majority of years and ex- 
periencé, we are apt to look back, as so. much more ex- 
quisite .than. any afforded by the sole exertions of the 
reasoning faculties, are not the.effects ef the weakness of 
the intellectual powers; but.of novelty, hope, gaiety, and 
the other pleasurable feelings, which gild and embellish 
the morning of our lives., These add a thousand hor- 
rowed charms to the occupations and amusements. of 
youth; they are combined in the imagination; nor car 
the asseciation be dissolved, even when the taste be- 
eomes more cultivated, and the understanding more en- 
lightened. ; 

_ The second chapter of this essay is devoted to another 
objection, which militates against the reasonings which 
imply. that the imagination is an improveable faculty. 
The imagination has been represented as in a state of 
the -highest perfection in these rude periods of sagiety, 
when the faculties shoot up wild and free. If then the 
imagination require culture, if it can be‘gendered more 

igerous and luxuriant when subjected to. the discipline 

of reason and sense, what account ,can be given of 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 23, May, 1811. 
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those figurative strains of oratory which have been quoted 
from the harangues of American Indians; or of those 
relics of the poetry of rude nations, which have been 
thought to possess a sublimity and a force, which the genius 
of more polished ages has failed to attain. We cannot 
say that we are wholly satisfied with the answer to this . 
difficulty. The professor seems disposed to deny the fact, 
or to restrain the observation within such narrow limits 
as to take off the force of the objection. The eloquence 
of savages, itis said, implies none of the powers which 
form the distinguishing attributes of poetical genius. 
This assertion is perfectly gratuitous; and it is followed by 
another which we think wholly erroneous. ‘In all cases, 
the specific pleasures of imagination are most completely 
enjoyed when the passions are at rest.’ What! are the 
passions at rest in Othello, when the te so finely por- 
trays the torments of suspicion, and the heart-rending 


struggle between love and jealousy? Must not the poet 
féel the passion he undertakes to paint, or otherwise 
will not the picture be tame, lifeless, and insipid? But we 
must conclude. 

It will readily strike our readers that we have been 
more gratified by the second part of these essays than by 
the first. We think that the genius of Mr. Stewart is 


rather elegant and réfined, than penetrating and profound. 
In his metaphysics he is little more than the copyist of 
Dr. Reid, who has, in all the nicest discussions, attempted 
rather to stifle enquiry, than td investigate; and who, 
where he meets with a knot which ‘he is unable to untie, 
instantly unsheaths his weapon, and cuts the cord in two. 
The substance of the present metaphysical essays is little 
more than a continuation of the reasoning, and an ex- 
pansion of the matter of his elements of the philosophy 
of the human mind. But in the lighter regions of philo- 
sophical discussion, he never fails to amuse and instruct. 
His judgment is correct, his taste pure, his knowled 

deep and multiform. Whatever he takes in hand, he 
gifts to the bottom, and in a manner exhausts: examinin 

all the topics which belong directly to his subject ; =, | 
taking pretty wide excursions, as the various bearings and 
relations of his object, allure him out of‘the high road of 
his enquiry. If in following him we rarely meet with 
thoughts which strike us with their boldness,or their novelty, 
we are never ‘disgusted by absurdity, ‘fier wearied by the 
repetition of trite and insipid truisms. He is borne ona 
steady wing through the middle regions, rarely surprising 
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us by: ‘His-elevation, and never disappointing us by the 
lowness of his flights. Mr. Stewart’s station in the re- 
public of letters has been ‘long assigned‘to him by’ the 
public voice; and it is oné which may well content the 
aspirations of a sober ambition. We do not know that 
he will rise higher by this publication; but he will pre- 
serve his-present dignity unsoiled and unimpaired. 


Hig 
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Art. VIIl—Essays, Literary’ and Miscellaneous... By 
OF ME MD.“ London, Jéhison, 1811. Sve. 
THE greater, part of this volume consists of essays on 
similes in poetry, with a particular view to those of the 
principal epic writers.. Several pages are likewise devoted 
tothe subject of poetical persenifications. |The remainder 
consist of verbal remarks,:and.a few miscellaneous’ pieces. 
fn design chiefly to confine eur attention to: the first 

c o Mate f Gleb iy inte | pest. , 
Dr! Aiki in an introductory chapter. divides similes into 
two general heads, those desisned® strictly for illustration, 
and others for embellishment, the former applicable to 
scientific and argumentative works, the latter to poetical 
omposition,,.. Wecould: haye wished to. have seen the 
ifferences hetween metaphor and simile.clearly and con- 
cisely marked.: “Phe line is by,no. means nicely drawn in 
the treatise of Aristotle on this subject, for analogy, or an 
imaginary analogy is the ground work of both simile and 
metaphor, and every metaphor is necessarily a simile, 
though. every simile is nota metaphor. By simile there- 
fore exclusively we are to understand those resemblances, 
which ape traced, by;the.;mention, of both.the two objects 
brought-into agreement with each other, and not the sub- 
stitution of a.word appropriated to the present purppss 
from another signification. This is clearly metaphor, and 
yet how closely they resemble each other, will be seen hy 


adducing a few instances. 


Asi — * Lumine conserit arva.’——Lucretius, 
' “*""€ Postera vix summos spargebat lumine montes 
Orta dies.’ Virgil. 
~* And morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl.’ 
E@ Milton. 
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Each of those words, which we have distinguished by: 
italic printing, contains in itself as absolute a; simile, as af 
’ it were expressed at full length. tr ‘ 

a Greek poet, quoted by Stobwus, expresses himself 

us: wo EM@lisgiges 


"Hon yae Bios cupos tomepay ayes. ‘ 


tcmsow is a metaphor, but comprehends the simile that 
life resembles the day, of which old age resembles the 
evening. Evening is therefore substituted for old < 
and the metaphor appears to be little else than a conclusion 
drawn from the parts of the simile as it’s premises, 

_ Dr. Aikin tells us that his principal object in this paper 
1S, pci! 

‘ A critical examination of the similés presented in the works 
of Homer, the great fountain of poetical imagery in general; 
and especially of such as belongs to this head; compared witli 
those of Virgil, who is in general almost his translator in these 
figures ; and of Milton sometimes his imitator, but never with 
out originality. To these I shall occasionally add such exam- 
ples from other poets, principally epic, as are suggested by the 
particular subject, and may contribute either to entertainment 
er illustration. The similes will be arranged in classes accord- 
ing to the nature of the objects from which they are taken.’ 


In conformity therefore to this plan fifteen Sources are 
énumerated, from which similes may be dratyn ; anid ‘each 
of these heads is the subject of distinct and: separate con- 
sideration. We shall call the attention of our readers to 
those classes, which have been illustrated ‘by the test 
variety, or thé most interesting passages, or which may 
a called for our remarks by any omissions or supérs 

uities. si pier Rigel piediet aoe! _— 
hs. commence therefore with class Ist from the heavenly 

It is curious'that only one instance ‘occurs i Homer, 
and no instance in Virgil, of a comparison dtawn from the 
most splendid of all objects the sun. We were not aware 
of this, before Dr. Aikin’s observation met our ye, ‘but 
on referring to book as well as memory, we, find nothing 
to invalidate the rémark. The passage in Homer occurs, 
Il. xix, 398, where ‘Achilles is said'to be 9 °°! * 


_ aol nrg lag UmECWOV» se 


a 2 
rw 


The illumination of other objects by the rays of the 
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sun has been the source of considerably more poetical em- 
bellishentt. A passage occurs to us in a Buchanan prize 
eel blished on the restoration of learning in the east 
(which was much admired a few years since) where the 
sun is fhé object which receives the illustration by simile, 
ndt the member of the simile which confers it. After; the 
creator had said, ‘ Let there be light,’ 


‘ Forth at his bidding emulous to run 
. His race of glory sprang the giant sun.’ 


But we are unwarily encroaching on the limits of meta- 
phor. We cannot compliment Dr. A. on his translation 
of two lines in Homer, containing a simile from the moon. 


‘ And now he reared his ample ponderous shield, 
Whence beam’d afar a splendour, like the moon's.’ 


for although the words ‘ #v1e xvns’ do ‘not offend the 
ear or taste at the end of the Greek hexameter,. yet 
surely the words ‘ like the moon’s’, however close to the 
original, ‘destroy all idea of poetry in their present posi- 
tion: . In a parallel passage quoted from Milton a very 


fortunate instance oecurs of exemplifying what Dr. A. 
had previously alluded to, ‘the custom of lengthening 
out a simile beyond the point of resemblance, for the 


mere purpose of making a picture.’ ) 
‘ The broad circumference (of the shield of Satan) 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Thro’ optic glass, the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.’ 


It was impossible to have adduced a better exemplifi- 
cation. The following from Virgil is equally applicable, 


- 


* Qualis in Eurotz ripis aut per juga Cynthi M 
Exercet Diana choros, quam mille secute 

Hinc atque hinc glomerantur oreades, illa pharetram 
Fert humero, gradiensque Deas supereminet omnes, 
Latone tacitum pertentant gandia pectus.’ 


The simile extends merely to the personal charms of 
Dido and Diana, the descriptive ag of the quiver on 
the shoulder, the joy of the mother at surveying the - 
beauty of the daughter, have no gop on the side of 
Dido, and are evidently added to fill the canvass. 
Of the heavenly bodies, the stars have afforded the 
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greatest proportion of materials for simile. Dr, Aikin 
has quoted several passages from Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton. In fact there. are so.many points:in thes¢ hea- 
venly objects which may be. brought into comparison. 
The brilliancy. to the glitter of arms, ;the number to the 
fires in the Dake of Troy, Astyanax in Homer and Evan- 
der in Virgil are compared to stars for their beauty; these 
are few points out of many, as will be seen by reference to 
. 20 of the volume before us. To the similes from 
ightning may be added the resemblances drawn from the 
idea of swiftness; as, - 


‘ A horseman darting from ‘the crowd 
Like lightning from a summer cloud 
Spurs on his mettled courser proud.’ 
Marmion, Canto 1. 3. ’ 


‘ 3dly, From winds, storm, and tempest.’ 


The sound of wind has been compared by Homer to the 
tumult of a battle. Il. xiv. 304; by Virgil to the hum of 
bees, Georg. IV. 260. To the noise of the assent and 
dissent of the gods after the speech of Juno. AEn. x. 96. 
Milton makes the following use of it: » 


* He scarce had finish’d, when such murmur fill’d 

Th’ assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 

The sound of blustering winds, which all nightlong = 
Had rous’d the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Sea-faring men o’erwatched, whose bark by chance 

Or pinnace anchors in a craggy bay, 

Afiér the tempest.’—Par. Lost, 280—284. 


This simile, jt will be observed, as in a former quota- 
tion, is dilated beyond the points of resemblance. 


‘IV. From snow, hail, mist, and dew.’ ; . 


The similes from snow are derived from very different 
properties. “Tlie fall of snow is compared by Homer to a 
volley of stones and (as Dr. A. justly observes) evidently 
to ‘adriving storm of snow, which has force as well as 
frequency.’ Also to the persuasive words of Ulysses, 
The melting of snow to the tears of Penelope, _ 


* She melting at the sound 
With drops of tenderest grief her cheeks bedew’d 
And as the snow by Zephyrus diffused 
Melts on the mountain tops, when Eurus breathes, 
And fills the channels of the running streams, 


? 





‘ 
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So melted she, and down her lovely cheeks 
Pour'’d fast the tears,.’—Odyss. xix. 205. -.Cowper. 


This comparison from the melting of snow will recall 
to the intl of all our readers, we doubt not, a simile 
drawn from the same, property of snow in: Mr. Scott's Lédy 
of the Lake. s state 


‘ As wreath of snow on mountain breast, 

Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 

Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 

And at the mouarch’s feet she lay.-——~Canto vi. 


In enumerating the many properties. of snow, our 
author has overlooked the colour, a perpetual topic of 
simile applied to fairness of complexion, and indeed to 
beauty generally. We will adduce one instance, though 
not from epic poetry, as it contains also a simile from a 
cloudy morning. It is from the ballad of William and 
Margaret. 


* Her face was like the April morn, 
Clad in a wint’ry cloud ; 

And clay-cold was her lily hand 
That held her sable shroud.’ 


The simile from snow is substituted by Bourne in his 
version of these lines for ‘ clay-cold,’ and ‘ lily.’ 


‘ Vultus erat qualis lacrymosi vultus Aprilis tie 
Cui dubia hyberno conditur imbre dies 

Quaque sepulchralem a pedibus collegit amictum,. - 
Candidior nivibus frigidiorque manus.’ 


Mist and dew have not been ver uently introduced 
as members of a regular simile. ‘The adjectives misty and 
dewy are in many instances employed res eet y. A 
simile from dew is nevertheless instanced im a passage 
from Milton. ‘ 


‘ Innumerable as the stars of night, 
Or stars of morning, dew-drops, which the sun 
‘ Impearls on every leaf and every flower.” ° 
Par. L. v. 1745. 


So in Apollonius Rhodius at the interview of Jason 
and Medea . | 


¢ From his yellow tocks 
Love shot a flame, that took her dazzled eyes. 
. The pleasant warmth dissolved her inmost soul, 
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As on the rose the dew of night dissolves 
‘Thaw’d by the radiant beams of early morn.’ 
Argonaut. Tif. 
* V. From torrents and rivers.’ 


None of these classes comprehend water either in a still 
state, as a lake; or comparisons from the element itself. 
We have been led to this observation by a wish to have 
met with some remarks on a curious and ingenious simile 
in the author last quoted, of which Virgil has introduced 
an imitation in the A‘neid. 


"Hearis ds tis re demos évsratrrtlon aiyAn 

“Tdalos tEavitoa, ro dn véiov nt Aten 

"HE 2's ev youre xigxvlas: nd WSa nai Wa 

Qxein, TeopadLyys TWweoCHAs dicTEca’ 

“Qs dt nak ty oHSeoos xéap trcrigelo xsens°— 
Apollonius, Lib. 3. 


* Sicut aque tremulum labris ubi lumen. ahenis 
Sole repercussum, aut radiantis imagine lune 
Omnia pervolitat late loca; jamque sub auras 
Erigitur, summique ferit laquearia tecti.’ 

En, 8—22. 


The application is similar to that in Apollonius, namely, 
to the mind of a person agitated by conflicting passions, 
and borne different ways, as any one obtains a temporary 

revalence. It must be confessed however that this simile 
is more ingenious than pleasing, which will account for it’s 
——s uncropped on the great common pasture of an- 
tiquity. The metaphorical expression of ‘ the tide of song’ 
may be referred for its parentage to the end of Callima- 
ghus’s second hymn to Apollo, where Envy is described. as 
whispering to Apollo, - ‘ : 


of - 4 
O'ux ayapmartdy dodo, o¢ 8d ora movlor acide. 


The poet who preferred the streamlet to the torrent of 
poetry, illustrates his reply by a simile from the latter, 


Accupizs rilapcso miras poos, aAAa Ta wodAa 
Adpoile yns nak worardy £9’ Cdars cuggéldv EXxEHi O°. 
. ty Wit 
One of the many similes drawn from the fldwing’ ‘of 
waters, is that of the lapse of time. We wonder that Dr. A. 


should have omitted so obvious a comparison, and 'though 
the triteness of it would have induced us to have passed it 









: 
} 
| 
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By, we are tempted to prodiace an mre = from Ovid, as 


it setves for an instance of a simile made to apply in all 
its parts. The passagé'is a edmmion-place one, but is ree 
markably adapted to exemplify that agreement to which 
we have alluded. st SIeCHE OF ITF 


‘ Ipsa quoque assiduo labuntur tempora motu 
Non secus ac flumen; neque enim consistere flumen ; 
Nec levis hora potest; sed ut unda impellitur unda, ie 
Urgeturque prior veniente, urgetque priorem, tot af) 
Tempora sic fugiunt pariter, pariterque sequuntur, ¥: 
Et nova sunt semper, nam quod fuit-ante, relictum est; 
Fitque quod haud fuerat, momentaque cuncta novantur.” 
nS ’ Ovid, 15 Met. 179. '’ 


Another simile from the eX > of water on a stone, 
to the effect of habit occurs in Ovid, extremely neat in 
application. 
* Durius anne aliquid saxo, vel mollius und4 ? 
Dura tamen molli saxa teruntur aqua.’ 
7 ‘ VI. From the sea, shipping,’ &c, ie 
Number and motion are illustrated by similes from this 

source. To these may be added, repose and irresolution. 

Conflicting passions are compared to that whicli as: Dr. A. 
observes, perhaps never occurred in naturé,a'coriflict of 
winds. This remark does not exteiid to ‘the occasional 
clash of gusts from various quartets, but to the durable 
opposition of winds on the same spot. A simile is adduced 
from Lucan, derived from this unnatural contention,.‘ as a 
parallel to the conflictin the minds of the Romans between 
their habitual attachment to Pompey, and the recent terror 
of Czsar’s name.’ A defence of this comparison may be 
found among the critical canons of Aristotle. <A poet, 
he says, ought to prefer things impossible, provided they 
are probable, before things possible that are nevertheless 
incredible. This rule is not without obscurity, but it may 
perhaps be explained in the following manner. A thing 
may be impossible and yet probable. Thus when,a poet 
introduces a deity, any incident, humanly impossible re- 
ceives a full probability by being attributed to the power 
of a god. us we may justify the transformation of the 
ships of Aneas, &c. But if divine nature were the only head 
to which an impessible probability might be reduced, we 
should have gained nothing ‘for; our present purpose. 
There remains then another | we mean our ideas of 
things true or false, and this.’ ps night be sufficient 


{oO 
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to shelter Homer and Lucan in the present instance, as the 
idea of such a contention of the winds, however reason and 
experience reject it, is not unnatural; but lastly, we ma 
liave respect to vulgar opinion or fame, fora poet is at li- 
berty to relate a falsehood, provided it be commonly be- 
lieved to be true. Fable and not simile is the subject of 
Aristotle’s consideration ; but we do not see why the criti- 
cism, if sound in its first application, may not be extended 
to embrace the present instatice, nor are we convinced that 
the philosopher confined the application of his own rule to 
one part of poetry. If we can admire descriptions of ani- 
mals, which we know to have never existed, we must be 
very fastidious in rejecting natural “nee soarye which, 
though they may be false, are nevertheless very easily em- 
braced in imagination. 


‘X. From the bull, horse, and other quadrupeds,’ 


All the similes adduced as proceeding from the first of 
these animals, relate to his courage and warlike propensi- 
ties. Juyenal gives us a picture of another nature in his 
tenth satire, in which the fulling Priam is compared to the 
slaughtered bull. . 


* Et ruit ante aram summi Jovis, ut vetulus bos, 
Qui domini cultus tenue et miserabile collum 
Preebet, ab ingrato jam fastiditus aratro,’ 


Thus rendered by Mr. Hodgson. 


‘ There at the altar’s base with pitying eye, 
Dejected Ilium saw her sovereign die, 

Die like an aged ox, condemn’d to feel 

On it’s weak neck the swift descending steel, 
Disdain’d its labours, and forgotten now 

All it’s old service at the thankless plow.’ 


. We cannot refrain from quoting Cowper’s translation of 
the comparison of Paris to the sleek and high bred horse 
in Iliad. vi. v. 506. 


) As some stall’d horse high owe 7d snapping short 
t 


_ ‘ “His cord beats under ground the sounding soil 
*"* Accustom’d in smooth sliding streams to lave 
Exulting, high he bears his head, his mane 
* Wantons around his shoulders, pleas’d he eyes 
His glossy sides ; and borne-on pliant knees: 
Soon finds the haunts where all his fellows graze 
So clad in sun bright arms from Llium’s heights 
: Down fiew the joyful Paris.’ 
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Homer’s simile, however, does not wp Virgil’s de- 
scription: of the same noble animal. e application of 
this simile, says Dr. A. seems to be void of peculiar pro- 
priety with respect to action. ‘We rather conceive the in- 
tendéd? parallel tobe drawn between Paris and: the horse, 
from the cireumstatice of the pride‘they both feel in survey- 
ing their own perfections, and cannot therefore subsert 
to his remark. ‘ In faet, the picture’is to be regarded asia 
mere ornament,’ by which he implies that no partial appli- 
‘cation Was designed by the poet. Of the: various imita- 
tions of this passage, or rather the various uses made of 
this contparison, we think the one quoted from Tasso Ger. 
lib. xvi. 28. the happiest. | 

The comparison of Ajax to an ass in Iliad xi. about 
which, much has been said by former critics, is necessarily 
left without a parallel passage, nor indeed do»we feel any 
‘anxiety to feet With any thing similar to it. * 1 

_*-XIIL., From insects.’ sh iat flats 

We have omitted two intermediate heads, of ‘ Birds,” and 
‘ Serpents,’ aid proceed to insects, of which the bee furnishes 
the readiest examples. The well known comparison between 
the Tyrians founding, their new city, and the bees, drawn 
from the resemblancevof their industry, is, we think, tbe zy 
that. Dy. Aikin could have adduced, nor hi ey 3m tip 
equalled it. All the similes from flies are of the degra 
order,we mean, lower the thing to which they are compared. 
Menelaus advancing to defend the dead body of Patroclus, is 
compared to a single fly, which comparison, low as it must 
appear to every reader, Ariosto has appropriated to his own 
use, where he introduces a-simile between Ruggiero at- 
——— ark, anda fly pestering: a mastiff. _Ourauthor 
quotes beth the original and the imitation. But however 

riosto may have shewn a want of taste in copyiig ade- 
fect from a great master, we cannot hesitate to pronounce, 
that there is considerably more propriety in, th simile as 
applied by him, than as it is introduced by Homer. From 
Heole’s transletion of the passage, which is very faith: 
it will be seen, that the application does not merely éxten 
to thé circumstance of worrying and pestering the animal, 
‘but to the agility with which Ruggiero attacks and retreats. 
came With the gaunt mastiff thus the fly maintains ; 

_, Audacieus fight when August dries the plaitis ; 

* « .* * ® . + ” 


‘Now on his jaw he fixes, now his eyes, 


And still in even wheeling circles fie 


‘ 
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_ "T’elude the teeth that vainl bite the air, 

~ For one dire stroke would finish all his care.’ Hoour. 
.. “XIV. From vegetables.’ er 
The vegetable world opens to us an. unbounded field 
of simile; its productions are in themselves so nume- 
rous, the: properties, of each. individual species so. diver- 
sified, that there seems..at the first view no limit to 

comparison.. Yet, as Dr. Aikin justly observes, .‘, Beit 

destitute of spontaneous motion, they are disqualif 
fromm becoming ..fit representatives..of the; .actors..ip 
busy scenes; The oak has, nevertheless, from its stately 
randeur, been the fruitful source of comparison for the 
inflexible hero, the giant, and the warrior. We most fully 
coincide with our author, that Lucan’s comparison of Pom- 
pey to the;oak, is above commendation. ge Bef 

The points .of resemblance’ ,in that finely-wroyght com- 
parison, are pointed out with critical accuracy in a remark 
subjoined to the quotation.’ ‘The words 
- © ‘Oun TEE .PUAAWY YEXET, TOINDE Yeh ardgwu. 

Are too familiar to us, to render this brancli of compa- 
rison from. vegetables likely to’ produce much novelty of 
rematk.. We forbear therefore. Mr: Scott is original in 
his, Comparison, at least'as far as we can trace, when he 

-£Q woman! in our hours of ease ~ re 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 


And variable as the shade ‘ 
. By.the'light quivering aspen made.’ 


ye i’ ; o75 
Beauty is illustrated by the rose and lily. Love by the 
wine and ‘the elm.: The decay of man by the fall of the 
teafi Life itself by the frail flower. .- ; ih 
gery ‘. —-_¢ festinat enim décurrere velox toot 
pa ba figsoulus, anguste miseréque brevissima vite 
i; i0 Porto Juvenal. Sat. ix. hogar’ 
The penal seay and renovation of uit among vege- 
tables, lias, of itself, given.rise to, more pathetic comparjsof 
than, any, other. source. of eeale. We expected to inegt 
with the dying Euryalus compared to the drooping poppy. 
The comparison was too péculiar in its pature, and beau- 
tiful in its application to have been passed by in silénce. 
Some of the touches of Catullus in his Epithalamiums, 
when drawing his comparisons from the garden, are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and the easy version of them ddes credit 


ayer 
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to Dr. Aikin’s poetical fluency. We on the reader to 
page 198 of his volume. : 


«XV. Fran, man his condition, eee ‘Be. 


- The reasons ‘which ‘preclude . the po of drawing 


uent similes from maa, are ly detailed and exem- 
tied in the following passage. 


‘ The actions of men being, for the most part,. the subjects to 
which similes in poetry are applied, it, is not to be expected, that 
conversely, they should frequently furnish comparisons to other 
thitigs. ‘We find; however, occasional passages inf int which human 
affections! er concerns are introduced by: way’ of poate anh 
sometinves'with a very happy. effect, on account of the superiors, 
imterest that will always be attached to pictures, in which our own 

species are the -principal figures.. Ia, theancient writers, too, 
especially in Homer, the allusion by way of simile to various 
arts and circumstances of eommon life is a source of much 
curious informatiom relative to the manners of early times. Thi 

class of similitudes therefore, will be found by no means one of 
the least worthy of observation. It. is, ho however, liable to @ 
peculiar cause of defect; for being genérally employed ‘to ‘pa- 
rallel one human occurrence or séntiment by améther, the ‘pris 
mary and secondary observation often approach foo sar for 
that perfection of simile which consists in resemblance com 
trasted with diversity. “Pints where in the Iliad the damentatiois 
of Achille over the dead of Patroctus is compabed to that 
of a father at the fiheral of his son, the slight variation of city 
cumstances déserves the name of exemptification or iHustration 
rather than of comparison. The simile is more paeien though 
trivial, where Minerva warding off an arrow from Menelaus is 
resembled to a mother: defending her sleeping infant from the 
attacks of a fly; since there is a elange not oaly..9h character 
and age, but of the whole scenery.’ 1 


Dr. Aikin’s critical remarks are just, a 
éertain portion of diversity is as pr ne nt 
good simile as a point of resemblance. - ge a my oo 
honey Santee en Seeee 

nd; as it presents no new im whatever to sink 
neither illustrates ner embellishest- 
©’ Under the head which we are now examining,. come of 
the sithiles,- Yeast tiable to the objections advanded aboviy 
are those: wi from sleep, dreams; &e, as: 
of, the ‘ occupations,’ or rather accidents of iman,;. 
"We teéd not remind Dr. ‘Aikin, ef the comentioom ia 
Apollonits Rhodius between the state of mind ih. which 

edéa is described at her interview oe 
sensations of adream. — 


nat 











Aikin's\ Essays 


‘bbs de oy HOT Bveipos in Mee 
‘EgruCwv merelnre pil’ ixvim viocoptvoro® 
| vm RBS B. v.44, 

“A ‘passage which is admirably éxplainéd by referring to 
Virgil, who tells us, ‘that while dréanting, ‘ 
‘ nequicquam avidos extendere cursus. al 
Velle vid-mur, ¢t'in’ mediis conatibus agri 
Succidimus.— En. 12. 909. ’ 





/Eschylus describes the weakness and vanity, of mankind 
to be icoveipov, but it is useless to multiply examples .ot 
similes from this'source. Our author instances: this 
head Homer; who, in describing the chase of Hector by 
Achilles, has touched upon the inability to-fly or pursue, 
which is sometimes fancied in a dream, and the passage ‘in 
Virgil above alluded to, is quoted as an amplification of 
the same sentiment. Tasso and Ariosto furnish additional 
examples.. _ _ 

We have now arrived at the end of our journey, which 
we must allow has been diversified with a great variety of 
scenery. During the course of it, we have purpopely 
avoided adducing many additional instances of simile from 
the various topics introduced, quotation is so liberally in- 
terspersed: with the author’s remarks already, that illustra- 
tion only, and not the confirmation of any proposition 
would have been the consequence of allowing ourselves 
a farther latitude. 

If we were to characterize this long essay, for the author 
comprehends all ‘the fifteen heads; though treated of dis- 
tinctly, under the form of one paper, we should observe, 
that it bears a greater resemblance’to a collection of pa- 
rallel passages from [lomer, Virgil, and‘Milton, with oc- 
casional imstances. adduced ‘from Tasso, Ariosto, and 
Spencer, among’the moderns, and Luean, Statius, and 
Silius,' ‘among the ancients, than to an essay on the, nature 
and’ properties ofsimilés. _ A few eritical remarks, in-the 
justice of which we hav&-generally. coincided, though we 

ve not ‘been surprized hy much novelty, are added: to 
most of the’ quotations.;. These generally relate to: the 
particular passages, ands the variations’ observed. ia: the 
imitations of the same model. We are therefore disppe, 

ited im an ‘expectation raised by the title § Essayyon 

imiles? ofany dissertation on the general subject. ‘This 

is’ an ex , however, which the author never pers 
haps intended to convey to us. His habit of reading poetry 
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with attention and discrimination, is sufficiently evinced by 
the testimony before us, nor can we hesitate to pronounce 
that the field: in which he has ranged, has been a very wide 
one. Pope phaRisya?’y 
In an essay on the humour of Addisoh, we are favoured 
indeed with a quotation from Dr. Johrison’s Lives of the 
Poets, for the —_ of seeing the character there given 
of the humour of Addison controverted. But Dr. Aiki 
gives us no substitute himself, no distinguishing character 
of this humourist is produced, and if we take up the paper 
without having formed any previous opinion on the subé 
ject, we certainly acquire none by the perusal, as in the 
case of the essay on similes, several examples’ are = 
duced of various kinds of humour, to which observations 
rsa 4 just are attached, ‘bat from these premises no in- 
erence is drawn, and no general character of the humour 
peculiar to that author extracted. If the title of thé paper 
had been, observations on several humorous } in 
the works of Addison, the implied promise of the ‘title 
would have been amply redeemed. “ * . a oad 
It would be wapertaties to offer any remarks on’ Dr.. 
Aikin’s' style and language ; he has appeared $0 frequently 
as an author, and under so many forms, that'the 
part of those who take up his volume, will have previewsly 
satisfied themselves on these points. Writings which, from 
the nature of their subjects, are perpetually interrupted 
by quotation, do not admit much of pment or 
many other embellishments of style. The'chi uisites 
are connection and perspicuity, in neither of which are 
the essays which we sow denis deficient. 





Art. IX.—The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, ‘translated 
from the Greek of Philostratus, with Notes and: Illus» 
trations. By the Rev: Edward Berwick, Vicar of Leiz- 

, , in Ireland. London, Payne, 1809, 8vo. pp. x. 


IT is not a little singular; that the life of Apollonius of 
Tyana by Philostratus, should have remained so long 
without being translated into. our vernacular. tongue. 
Poor Blount, who made the attempt, towards the.close of 
the 17th century, was not suffered to: in his version 
beyond the second book. The. sceptical matter, which he 
scattered in his notes, and which he is said to have ex> 
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tracted from the pa of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
caused an outcry to be raised against him at the time, as if 
the fabric of revealed religion would have been tumbled to 
the ground, if he had been suffered quietly to complete his 
undertaking, and to naturalize this work of Philostratus in 
the English tongue. «' : 7 
. Bat, shengh this piece of ancient biography seemed too 
perilous to the Protestants of this country, to make its en- 
tire capes in an English dress till the year before last, 
we find that it was not an object of oun terror to the Ca- 
tholies‘of Italy. For it was very early translated into the 
‘lingua vulgare; of that country. Fabricius pegs 
never te have seen this Italian translation, though he knew 
that it-had been published, for he says, ‘ Italice; . Venet, 
1649;’ but adds, ‘nescio quo interprete.’ The present 
translator, Mr. Berwick, mentions the same version; but, 
as he does not record the author’s name, we suppose that 
he also has never seen the book. As this work happens to 
be in our possession, we will just state, that the name of the 
translator was Lodovico Dolce. The title of this trans- 
letion is, ‘ La Vita Del Grand Philosopho Apollonio 
Tianio, composta da Philostrato Scrittor Greco, et tradotta 
nella lingua volgare da M. Lodovico Dolce. Con privi- 
i n Vinegia - Gabriel Giolito de Ferrara. 
XLIX.’ It had previously rendered into Latin 
by A/umannus Rinuccinus, a Florentine. This translation 
was paeaete Aldus along with the Greek text in 1502. 
We have never seen the French translation by Blaise de 
Vigennere; and have had only aslight view of the German 
by D.Christ Seybeld Lemgow 1776, in two volumes octavo. 
The principal document to which Philostratus appears 
to have hed recourse in the compositien of this life pol- 
lonius, was written by Damis, a citizen of the ancient 
Ninus. Damis accompanied Apollonius in his-travels, and 
kept asort of journal of what he said and did.) This journal 
was. communicated by one of his relatives to Julia Augusta, 
the wife of the emperor Septimus Severus. Philostratus, 
who was one of the learned men patronised by the e 8s, 
undertook, at her request, to recast the materials which had 
been furnished by is, into a new and more elegant 
form. Philostratus‘ti had been originally a professor 
of rhetoric or oratory at Athens, and afterwards at Rome; 
and hence his — ambition appears to have beon ik 
re-writing the di s of the Ninevite disciple of the 
travelling philosopher, to convert a plain and simple narra- 
tive into a sort of gorgeous panegyric, plaited trick and 
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close with the taffety ofrhetoric. A modern reader would cer- 
tainly have felt himself under much greater. obligation to 
Philostratus, ifhe had been instrumental in transmitting to us 
the perspicuous and unadorned memoirs of Damis, without 
any of his artificial flourishes, additions, or interpolations. 
The object of Philostratus appears to be to exalt the cha- 
racter of his hero, at the expence of consistency and of: 
truth., Hence his work contains a great deal of fiction and 
romance, blended with considerable portions of real history 
and authentic facts. But the truth itself is so disguised - 
by the rhetorical mantle which is thrown over it, that we 
are in great danger of confounding the lineaments of truth 
and falsehood, and find it difficult to separate the one from 
_ the other. 

The work itself contains many shrewd ethical remarks 
and illustrations, while it throws some light on the philo- 
sophy of the Pythagoreans, of the Brachmans, &c. as well as 
on the period of the Roman history which intervened be- 
tween Nero and Nerva. Harles remarks, and we think 
with truth, tliat it is a work which may ‘be studied with ad- — 
vantage by the philosopher, the historian, and the divine. 
The public are therefore under considerable obligations to 
Mr. Berwick for presenting them with this life ot Apollonius 
in an English dress. The version of Mr. B. is ex 
with fidelity and elegance, and it is furnished with some 
useful notes. Olearius, the best editor of the .original 
Greek, speaks of it as reflecting the lustre of Athenian elo _ 
quence; but this lustre is often only the glitter of bad taste 
and affectation. i " 

Apollonius was born at Tyana, a town in Ca 
about the beginning of the first century. His birth is supe . 
posed to have taken place three years before the birth 
of Christ, according to the general computation. He be- 
came at an early period an admirer of the Pythagorean dor- 
trine, of which he is said to have been a strict observer at — 
the age of sixteen. He renounced the pleasures of wine, 
women, and animal food. He went without shoes, let hig 
beard grow, and wore a coarse linen garb. These mortifi- 
cations, the practice of which is one of the common accoms 
paniments of enthusiasm, when it seizes a reflective mind, 
were preparatory steps to the part of a reformer, which 
Sperone bos ae to fg = and which it 
must be acknowledged that wi at i 
and tolerable consistency for a long series of eed RE 
a remark which we have more than once read, that the man 
who has the effrontery to set up for an extraordinary per- 

Crit, Rev. Vol. 23, May, 1811. F 
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sonage in the intellectual world, will never want dupes to 
listen to his claims and to credit his pretensions. And those 
pretensions are often more readily received in proportion 
to their absurdity and extravagance. ‘The lives of few 
persons have tended to confirm the truth of the observation 
more than that of Apollonius. This advenfurous sage and 
impostor, for he certainly united both these characters, 
found attentive auditors, and an admiring crowd, wherever 
he condescended to direct his steps, and to open his bag of 
truisms and delusions. Artizans abandoned their occupa- 
tions to behold his eccentricities and to swallow his so- 
amare and the Pagan oracles sung the praises of the phi- 

osopher, that the philosopher might in his turn echo the 
praises of the oracles. 

If travelling enlarges the mind, few philosophers have 
ever tried that mode of intellectual expansion to a greater 
extent than Apollonius. He conversed with the Magi of 
Persia, the Brahmins of India, and the Gymnosophists of 
Ethiopia. He assumed the character of a reformer at Ni- 
neveh, at Ephesus, at Smyrna, at Athens, at Corinth, and 
in other towns. 

When Apollonius first entered on his career, he became 
an inmate in the temple of A¢sculapius, where the sick re- 
sorted for his advice, and where some marvellous cures were 

rformed by the skill or imposture of the empiric. We 
_ believe it will be found, that the character of a physician is 
‘ always’more respected in proportion as people are more 
ignorant. Ignorance is the mother of credulity, and where 
credulity is generally prevalent, many extraordinary tales 
will easily obtain credit which would not, for a moment, 
have endured the scrutiny of reason in a more enlightened 
state of society. 

Disinterestedness is not always the virtue of reformers, 
of ascetics, or of saints. But it appears to have been emi- 
nently the virtue of Apollonius, who was, in the Pagan 
world, both a reformer, an ascetic, and a saint. When he 
became of age, he gave up a part of his fortune to his elder 
brother; he distributed another part among the poor, and > 
retained only a small portion for his own use. He now 

nt five years in a state of obstinate taciturnity, accord- 
ing to the Pythagorean rule. But during this peridd of 
his dumbness, he showed himselfa more consummate master 
of the art of persuasion than many of the most voluble 


orators of ancient, or of modern times. 


‘Whenever he entered a town’, says Philostratus, ‘ which 
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happened to be in a state of noise and uproar (and many were so 
on account of the vain shews and illaudable spectacles exhibited 
in them) he always pressed forward into the crowd, where pre- 
senting himself, he shewed by his countenance, and the waving of 
his hand, the reproof he intended to express: the consequence 
was, the tumult ceased, and all kept a silence, as if engaged in 
the most mysterious ceremonies of religion. But little merit he 
took to himself for preserving peace amongst men clamorous only 
about horses and pantomimes ; for they who are inclined to riot 
on such accounts, whenever a man of gravity appears, blush and 
condemn themselves, and soon return to their right mind. But 
the nratter is very different, when a city sore oppressed with 
famine, is to be appeased by mild and persuasive language, and 
to be disarmed of its anger; and yet in the instahce which I am 
going to mention, the silence of Apollonius prevailed with a people 
who were enraged, and well disposed to mutiny. _ On coming 
into Aspendus, a city of Pamphylia (it is situate on the banks of 
the river Eurymedon, and holds the third rank among the cities 
of the country) he found the inhabitants exist on whatever 
pulse could be purchased, and whatever other things necessity 
compeHed them to use for the support of life. “Alf the corn was 
hoarded up by the more wealthy, in order that they might sell it 
out to foreigners at whatever price they might please to put upon 
it. The people both young and old were stit¥ed up against the 
governor, and were preparing to burn him alive, if even found at 
the ‘feet of the statues of Tiberius, which were then more feared, 
and afforded greater security, than the statues of Jupiter at Ol 
pia, insomuch that a ‘man, in his reign, was accused of impiety 
for beating a slave who hap to have in his possession but a 
silver drachma stamped with the emperor's image. - Apollonius, 
approaching the,governor, asked him by waving his hand, what 
was the matter ?, who replied, that he was guilty of: no injustice, 
that he was wronged along with the people, i must perish with 
them. if not-allowed to speak. _ Then Apollonius, turning to the 
populace ; shewed by a sigs, that the, governor must be heard. 
On' which an immediate silence ensued, the people stood in awe of 
Apollonius, and the fire was replaced on the altars which’ were 
prepared for sacrifice. When the, governor saw this, . he 
courage, and cried’ out, “ It is this, and ‘that man (mentidfin 
several citizens by name) who have produced the preséhit scarcity, 
4t is they who havé‘hoarded up the corn, which at present is con- 
cealed in diffe it parts of ‘the country. When. the Aspéndi 
heard this, they began to stir up eath other to sally forth into’ 
country, and take it by force: but Apollonius by. 4 sign prevailed 
on them not to act so; he advised them to summon the guilty, 
and take the corn from them! with their own consent. _A’s soon as- 
the monopolisers arrived, he was almost tempted to bréak through 
his silence, moved thereto by the tears' of tiutes de: for the. 
women and children flocked — and even the’ en wept, 
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as if jast ready to drop down with hunger. However, his respect 
for his law of silence had effect, and he wrote on a tablet the re- 
proof he wished to convey, and gave it to the governor to read 
aloud. 


APOLLONIUS 
To the Monopolisers of Corn in Aspendus, 
Greeting. 

“‘ The earth is the common mother of all, for she is just. You 
are unjust, for you have made her only the mother of yourselves: 
and if you will not cease from acting thus, I will not suffer you 
to remain upon her.” 

‘ Intimidated by these words, they filled the market with grain, 
and the city recovered from its distress.’ : 


When Apollonius had passed his ordeal of silence, he set 
out on his travels and began more distinctly to develop his 
pretensions to reform the notions and manners and 
of mankind. The first place which he honoured with his 
presence was Antioch, where he told the people, ‘ who 
were forbidden the use of the hot-baths, on account of their 
crimes, that the emperor had given them long life for their 
wickedness.’ Our philosopher seems to have entertained _ 
an opinion, that hot-baths were F soapy and his own 
practice attested the salubrity of the cold. For he is said, 
after having finished his lectures for the day, to have had 
his body anointed and rubbed, after which he immersed him- 
self in the cold bath. ‘ 

From Antioch, Apollonius extended his travels into the 
East, and visited tndia. At the ancient Ninus, as it is 
called by Philostratus, the philosopher formed an acquaint- 
ance with Damis, who henceforth became his fellow-tra- 
veller and disciple, and wrote that account of his sayi 
and wanderings from which his biographer, derived his 
most valuable materials. . ape 


* The Ninevite,’ says Apollonius, ‘ soon became attached ‘to 
him (Apollonius), and being fond of travelling, said, Let us, go— 
God dell besser avid, and you shall be mame, 1 think I may 
serve you on the journey, for if I know any thing, itis the road 
leading to Babylon, together with the towns and villages on the 
way, wherein can be found any accommodation, it being not long 
since I returned from thence. I am, besides, acquainted with the 

of the barbarians, namely, the Armenians, Medes, 
Persians, and Cadusians. But, my friend, returned Apollonius, 
I know them all myself, though I never learnt them, Whilst 
Damis stood im amaze at what he heard: do not be surprised, 
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continued Apollonius, at my knowing all tongues, for I know the . 


very thoughts of men, even what they do not > When Damis 
heard this he adored him, considering him as a . He then 
became « proseiyte to his opinions, and whatever he learnt from 
him, he did not forget.’ 


From the above passage we learn, that the sage could con- 
descend to put himself on a level with the cheat, and that 
lie’ had no objection to have credit given him for accom- 
[eo cag: which he did not possess, arid to be thought of 

igher extraction and’ more extrao ‘endowments 
than the common race of mortals. What an admirable 
contrast is there between the self-sufficiency and ey 
of the philosopher of Tyana, and the lowlmess-and hami- 
lity of the divine teacher of Nazareth! mem 


‘ When our travellers were passing into Mesopotamia, the pub- 
lican at the bridge of Zeugma carried them <o the toll-books, 
aad asked what they brought with them. To whom Apollonius 
said, I bring with me temperance, justice, continence, fortitude, 
patience, and many other virtyes, which he called by feminine 
names... The tax-gatherer, who thought of nothing but his fees, 
said—he had written down the names of his maids— but retusned 
Apollonius, they aré not maids—they are mistresses, who travel 
with me.’ - orga ele 
‘ When Apollonius entered the lonish territory, he 
was surisatea by one of the king’s ae and oo 

* carried before the satrap, who just at that moment was taking 

; fhe air inhis palanquin. . As soon as he saw the squalid, meagre 

gure of the map, he screamed out in fright like a woman, and 

covered his face. At length, when he ventured to look up, he 

addressed him as 4 demon, and asked, “‘ whence art thou sent to 

us?” ‘ From myself, replied Apolloniys, to instruct you'to be- 
come men, in defiance of yourselves.’ aa 


_ On the arrival of Apollonius at the gates of Babylon, a 
satrap presented hini a golden image, to which he was to 
gp homage, according to general custom, before he entered 

e city. |... 


‘ 


‘4588 soon as Apdlloitius saw ‘thé image, he’ asked, whose jt 


* wad? dmhd When'he heatt!it was the kitig’s, he said, this man, whom 

you Worship, if he is'so' fortithtte’ as to be praised’ by me for his 
virtué ‘anid goothess, will acquire honour enough, ‘and with these 
Words phsdke through the gates.’ as 


This is a trait of conscious greatness, which it is pleasing 
td Goritémpldte; in the’ midst of the disgusting fattery, 
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which is too much the characteristic of these’ times, and in- 
deed of the sordid and the servile in all times.~ We must 
remark however that itis one of thuse lofty features of an 
independent mind, which is seldom produced except by the 
exaltation of pride operating on the temperature of enthu- 
siasm. Enthusiasts of all descriptions, though sometimes 
without intending it, often do honour to the dignity of 
human nature, and help to efface the ignominy of their 
slavish fellow-creatures. ’ 

When Apollonius was brought before the royal guards, 
or the trusty servants, who were. called the king’s ears, he 
was asked — 


‘ why he despised the King? Apollonius, said he did not despise 
him. But will you, said he, hereafter doit?, Yes, said Apollo+ 
nius, if I find by conversing with him, that he is not as good and 
virtuous as I expect. What presents do you brmg our King? 
I bring“him; returned Apollonius, fortitade and justice, and some 
other like virtues. “What, said the Kitg’s minister, do you bring 
these presents frorii‘ an idea of our king’s not being already pos- 
sessed of them? - Ne, ‘not exactly from that, answered Apollo- 
nius, but it is from the supposition, that if he is possessed of them, 
Imay teach him their use.’ 


When the philosopher entered the royal palace amidst 
a great train, he seemed totally indifferent to the magnifi- 
cence of the scene around him, and began to converse with 
his friend Damis on common topics. But in all this was 
there not more the affectation of wisdom, than the reality ? 


* As Apollonius advanced, the king spoke to him in Greek, 
and‘ conimanded him,to join in the sacrifice which he was then 
offering to the sun, of a white horse from the Nisean plains, 
adorned as if prepared for a solemn procession. ‘To this Apol- 
lonius.said, do you, O king, sacrifice after your manner, but let 
me sacrifice after mine. After he said this, he took the frankin- 

“cense in his hand and uttered these words, O sun! conduct me 
to whatever part of the world it may seem good to you and me; 
and grant me only to know the virtuous: but as to the wicked, 
I wish neither to know them, nor to be known by them. - With 
these words he threw the frankincense into the fire; observing at 
the same time the smoke, how it rose, and curled, and shot into 
spiral forms ;_ and afterwards touching the fire as if it indicated 
good and propitious omens, he, ex¢lgimed, ;“‘ O king! do you 
continue to sacrifice after the. ceremonies of your own country; 
for my part I haye obseryed what belongs to mine,” With. this 
declaration he withdrew from the sacrifice, through, fear Jest he 
should be made a partaker in the shedding of blood.’ 


* "The king made Apollonius an, offer of ten boons, and 
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left them all to his choice, but insisting that they should 
not be of trifling amount. His disciple and fellow traveller 
Damis requested that he would not treat the generous 
offer with disrespect. In this part of the work we find 
some excellent remarks on temperance, avarice, and other 
moral topics. Apollonius displayed both his disinterested- 
ness and his philanthropy, in the only boon which he 
asked of the sovereign. He requested the king to relieve 
the remnant of the Eretrians, whose ancestors had been 
carried away from Eubea by Darius, and settled in Cissia, 
from the accumulated oppression which they endured. 
The king promised to give th 

to do them justice. But why, said the mon not accept 
‘the remaining nine boons?’ Because, said the sage, I 
have not as yet acquired more friends. 

Apollonius seems to have entertained no high ‘opinion 
of the efficacy or the wisdom of capital punishments. 
When one of the king’s eunuchs had been found in bed 
with one of the royal concubines, the monarch asked the 
philosopher, to what punishment he would sentence the 
culprit? Apollonius replied, to that of being suffered to 
live. ‘ What! returned the king, is he not worthy of 
many deaths, who has violated my bed?” The king how- 
-— was persuaded by Apollonius to remit the penalty of 

th. . 


* When the king shewed Apollonius the secret passage under 


the Euphrates, and asked him what he theught of such a won- ~ 


derful piece of workmanship? To check the pride of his ima- 
. gination, he said, O king! the wonder would be were you able 
to pass on foot over such adeep and unfordable river. At 
another time when he shewed him the walls of Ecbatana, and. 
told him the city was a dwelling fit for the gods: not for the 
gods, said Apollenius, ‘and I am doubtful whether it is a dwelling 
fit for men, for the city of Lacedemon was built without walls. 
To the king, who in the administration of justice in one of his 
towns, boasted of having spent two days in the hearing of one 
cause, Apollonius said, | am sorry you were so long in finding 
out what was just. On the occasion of a great overflow of 


revenue, the king made an ostentatious display of it to Apol-, 


lonius, from a wish he had of making him fond of riches ; but he 
without expressing the least surprise at what he saw, said, O 
king! you look on all this revenue as so much wealth, I look on 
it as so much straw. But how, said the king, shall I place it: 
— best account? By making a proper use of it, for you are 
a king.’ 


- When Apollonius left the king to prosecute his journey 
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to India, the monarch asked him, ‘ what present he would 
bring him from thence?’ Apollonius answered with much 
force and good sense, ‘a most acceptable one, O king ! 
for if I become wiser by the conversation of the men of 
that country, [ shall return to you better than I leave 
you. Whereupon the king embracing him, said, Go thy 
way, for the present will be great.’ 

‘When Apollonius had crossed the Indus, he arrived at 
Taxila, which was the royal residence of Phraotes. The 
philosopher seems to have been greatly delighted with the 
conversation and habits of this monarch, who was exem- 
plary for his moderation. His palace was without an 
pomp or pageantry. ‘ Whatever,’ said the sovereign, J 
mee more than is necessary for my own use, is coisi- 

ered as appertaining to my friends.’ Apollonius was so 
highly pleased with the declaration of the monarch, 
* though Porus loved war he loved peace,’ that he said let 
us reverence Phraotes. Apollonius asked the paciiic so- 
vereign concerning the diet which he used. 


‘I only drink,’ said he, ‘ as much wine as what I use in my 
libations to the sun. The game I kill in hunting is all eaten by 
my friends; and the exercise I get iu the chase is found suthcient 
fur myself. My chief food consists of vegetables, and the pith 
and fruit of the palm tree, together with the produce of a well- 
watered garden; besides I have many dishes from such trees as 
I cultivate with my own hands.’ 


The following aré mentioned by Philostratus among 
the dextrous eee achievements of the citizens of 
Taxila. While they are carousing, 


* they have,’ says Philostratus, ‘ some feats of activity performed 
before them, which are attended with much risk, and require 
great skill and address. For instance, a boy, like one of our 
stage dancers, leaped from a height just as a javelin was throwu 
_upwards from below, with such accuracy of measurement, as 
to the extreme ascent, that he seemed, by making a sobresault 
in the air, to suspend himself, and thereby alone prevent his 
failing on the weapon’s point. For the person who threw the 
- javelin, before be let it out of his hand, carried it about the 
company, shewing its point, and making every one. feel the 
sharpness of it. Moreover, the shooting with. a sling, and hit- 
ting a very hair; and a father’s pourtraying even his own son 
standing fixed against a board, with javelins, as it were with line 
and compass, are quite common modes of amusement, and ex- 
ercised by them, whilst in their cups.’ ; 


‘The translator says that, in the first part of the abov 
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passage, he has rather guessed than comprehended the 
meaning; and he seems to suppose that the original text 
is either wanting in ision, or has been corrupted by 
transcribers. The original is as follows :— 


« peraku de mivovres, emerraryovras ayeowyias emtnivduvous, 
xaos oux sEw tov cmovdace, mass yuo THs womee Twv opyne 
Seidwy, AvEppIIrTEITO KOUPWs, TUVAPLEMEVOU Perous STO eve, 
Xb EMEIN OAV uO THE YNS YEVOITO, EXLBIOTa o mals, UTE@ 
cerpwv exyTov Tou Berous* Kas amaeTwyTs TOU ov xuBioray, eT Once 
ny BsBane Sas.” 


The Italian version of this passage is as follows : : 


‘ Dapoi che hanno bevuto, fanno alcune prodezze certo molto 
pericolose, ma non perd disconvenevoli allo studio e alla dili- 
genza. Un fanciullo molto agile e presto, a guisa di quelli che 
saltano inanzi a gli spettatori ne i theatri, si ferma nel mezzo. 
Nel quale uno arciero manda una saetta non molto alta da terra, 
e sopra di lei il fanciullo, mentre che ella con grandissima velo- 
cita, se ne viene, girandosi col capo in giu passa con tanta des- 
trezza, che é una maraviglia:' percioche ogni poco che errasse 
nel saltare sarebbe trafitto dalla saetta.’ 


sian Italian rendering of this p , though rather 

—“ hrastic, is the most perspicuous of e two. Perhaps 

the following is not a better translation than either of 
those which we have produced : 


‘ At their banquets they introduce dangerous sports, in which 
they display extraordinary siefil. A youth, like one of the rope 
dancers in a pantomime,*bounds nimbly from a high situation, 
while an arrow is shot into the air. When the youth is-at a con- 
siderable distance from the earth, he glides with his head down- 
wards over the arrow, by which, if he were to make the slightest 
deflection, he would be instantly pierced.’ 


The Indian sovereign Phraotes appears to have been.a 
rince of superior attainments and good sense. One of 


remarks eserves to be recorded in this place. ‘ When- © 


ever,’ said he Apollonius, ‘ a king acts wi ence and 
moderation, he acts in a manner more grateful to himeelf 
than to his le.’ Apollonius and his fellow-traveller 
took their ure from Taxila, after having been for 


three days (the time allowed by ew ee thea of 
strangers) — courteously . re or by th pio 


sovereign. Having ed two 8 journey 
‘came to a plain, ring prstied oro dey oar, ey 
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Alexander and Porus.’ The following may serve as a spe- 
cimen of the marvellous and improbable details which 
are scattered through this work of Philostratus. When 
Apollonius arrived at the banks of the Hyphasis, 


‘ Damis says, they met with a woman of diminutive stature, who 
was black from her head to her bosom, and white to her feet, 
whom they fled from, as if she ha’ been a monster ; but he adds, 
that Apollenins gave her bis hand, knowing what she was. Such 
a woman: is sacred to the Indian Venus, and is born party-co- 
loured for the goddess, as Apis is amongst the Egyptians.’ 


Apollonius carried with him a commendatory letter 
from Phraotes to Iarchas, the chief of the Brachmans. 
larchas received the Tyanean sage with great respect; 
but the host. seems to have advanced a step beyond his 
guest in self-conceit. ‘The Indian sage said to the sage of 
Cappadocia, - 


* propose what question you please, for you now speak to men 
who know all things. Apollonius asked whether they knew 
themselves, which he did, from an idea that like the Greeks 
they would consider the fywhs ceauvroy as a matter of dif- 
ficult solution. But contrary to his expectation, Iarchas re- 
plied, we know all things because we know ourselves, for there 
is not one of us who would have been admitted to the study of 
philosophy, had he not had that previous knowledge. Hereupon 
Apollonius calling to mind what he heard from Phraotes as the 
necessary qualification for all who cultivated science, that they 
should first examine themselves before they engaged in such 
pursuits; acquiesced in the answer, from a conviction of its 
truth. Apollonius next asked what they thought of themselves ? 
Tarchas replied, gods. And why gods, said em because 
we are good men, was the answer, which Apollonius considered 
so replete with wisdom, that he afterwards used it in his apo- 
logy to Domitian.’ 


Apollonius asked his wise friend what was his opinion 
of the soul? ‘The same said Iarchas as was delivered by 
Pythagoras to you, and by us to the Egyptians. 


‘ There was a time, said Iarchas, when this country was in- 
habited by the Ethiopians, an Indian:nation. Ethiopia did not 
then exist, for Egypt stretched its boundaries beyond Meroe and 
the cataracts, taking in not only the sources, but the mouths of 
the Nile. Whilst the Ethiopians lived in this country now pos- 
sessed by us, and were obedient to the rule of a sovereign, 
named Ganges, they had all the, productions of the earth in 
plenty, and.were secure under the protection of heaven. But 
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when they murdered theiriking,.they were no longer esteemed 
as pure by the rest of the Indians, andithe- land produced not 
what was sufficient for their subsistence, Their corn was, deé- 
stroyéd before it caine tothe’ ear, thisé#¥riages were frequent 
ainéng the women, andthe land’ was nvtable to support their 
flocks and cattle. Wherever they fixed, on for building a ,city, 
the ground gave way, and sunk under their feet. The ghost of 
their king Ganges haunted them wherever they went, and struck 
a terrot into the lower orders, which never, ceased till am atone- 
nt was hide to the éarth, of the perpetrators of the murder, 
ad the shedders of the king’s blood, This Ganges, whose 
beat oe above other meén, was ten cubits high, and was the 
som of the river Ganges.’ WP hed 
Iarchas after this tells his friend with great gravity and 
complacency that he was the identical Ganges himself. 
While Apollonius was conversing with Iarchus the king 
of the country arrived, and as he ‘ came with more than 
Median pomp and parade,’ Apollonius inferred that he 
was not so deeply imbued with philosophy as Phraotes. 
The philosophers however do not appear to have treated 
his majesty with much exterior respect, and we shall se- 
lect some portions of the narrative as curious exemplifica- 
tions of ancient customs, and as a specimen of the manner 
in which kings have been treated by philosophers. On the 
arrival of the king, 


‘ the Indian rose and made a speech, in which the king was 
ordered to take some refreshment, to which he most graciously 
assented. Whereupon, four Pythian tripods (such as are used 
by the priests of Apollo at Delphi) came forward, like those 
described in Homer. Then advanced cup-bearers of black 


brass, like the Ganymedes and Pelopses of the Greeks. The 


earth strewed herbs under them much softer than our beds. 
Bread and fruits, and the vegetables of the season, together with 
the dainties used at second courses, came of themselves, each in 
order, better dressed tham what they could"be by our cooks. 
Of the tripods two of them handed about wine, and of the re- 
maining two, one handed about warm water, and the other cold: 
The gems which come to us! from the Indies are-so small, that 
the Greeks set them ‘in necklaces and.rings, but with the Indians‘ 
¢ups and goblets aré made of them large enough to drink ‘out of; 
and, satisfy the thirst of four. men in the: heat of summer: ’' Thé 
cup-bearers of brass mixed the wine apd water for the compaity; 
in equal proportions, which they présented to: ‘every man in 
small cups, as is customary at our feasts. ‘The guests sat down 
as at a public entertainment, without shewing any mark, of ,re-_ 
spect te the king, which among the Greeks’ and: Romans Is ¢n- 
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sidered of so much importance. The truth is, each guest sat 
down as chance directed.’ 


During the repast Iarchas rose and drinking to the 
king, presented Apollonius to his notice, testifying that 


* he was a good and divine man. I am told, said the king, that 
he and his companions in the next village are the particular 
friends of Phraotes. They are, replied Iarchas, and were most 
hospitably entertained by him. To what studies, said the king, 
is he addicted? To the same as Phraotes. I think, said the 
king, his pursuing those studies which has prevented Phraotes’s 
acting like a man, is not muck to his advantage. I request, O 
king! says Iarchas, that you speak more modestly of philosophy 
and Phraotes. Whilst you were young we made allowances for 
your youth, but now that you are old, you should spare such 
foolish, rash expressions. Then Apollonius, by the help of an 
interpreter said, what great advantage, O king! fe: you derived 
from not having studied philosophy? only that, said the king, 
of possessing every virtue, and of being one and the same with 
the sun. Here Apollonius, willing to check his pride, said, if 
you had studied philosophy, you would never have entertain? 
such sentiments. Well then, said the king, you whe are <o 200d 2 
philosopher, what do you think ef yourself? That I am cood 
—_ whilst 1 apply myself to philosophy. Liereupon the king 
with hands uplifted to heaven cried out, by the sun I swear you 
are come to us fuil of Phraotes. This expression Apollonius 
considering of unexpected advantage, said, I have not-travelled 
in vain, if Iam fall of Phraotes; and if ever you meet him 
you will say that he is full of me. He expressed a desire of 
writing to you in my behalf, but when he toid me that you were 
a good man, ] declined giving him the trouble. of a letter, when 
I recollected that no one had written to him in my favour.’ 

‘ Here ended the king’s first indiscretion, for when he heard 
he was praised by Phraotes, he said in a low tone of voice with- 
out any suspicion, be welcome, most excellent stranger. To 
which Apollonius said, and be you welcome, O king! for it is 
only now we can say you are arrived. The king continued, 
who brought you here? These gods, or these sages, returned 
Apollonius. Phen the king turning to Apollonius, said, do the 
Greeks say much of me? As much, replied Apolionius, as you 
say of them. For my part,.said the king, I de'not think there 
is any action of theirs which its worth speaking ‘of. Well, said 
Apollonius, I will tell them this, that they may honour you with 
a crowa at the next Olympic games. . 

‘Op this Apollonius turning to Iarcias, said, let us leave 
this unwise man to his folly.’ 


Apollonius asked Iarchas why the brother and the son 
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of the king had nota place at the common table, and were 
not treated with more distinction and respect? There is 
much point in the answer to this query, ‘ because,’ said 
Iarchas, ‘ they may one day mount the throne, and there- 
fore they are neglected now, that by it they may be taught 
not to heglect others in their turn.’ There is a good deal 
of curious and interesting matter in this part of the work 
of Philostratus, and particularly in the conversations of 
Apollonius with Iarchas and the Brachmans. After spend- 
ing four months with these sages he took his. departure. 
On taking leave of him, ‘ they assured him he would be 
considered as a god, not only after his. death, but during 
his life.’ Apollonius prosecuted his journey, having been 
provided by his philosophic friends of the holy. mount, 
with camels and a guide. After travelling ten days he 
reached the Erythrean sea. : 

Here Apollonius embarked on board ship. Some geo- 
graphical details are now furnished by the biographer of 
Apollonius; but: largely blended with errors and fables. 
Our travellers entered’ the mouth of the Euphrates, and’ 
sailed up to Babylon. ‘Apollonius proceeded to Ninus, 
and from thence to Antioch. From Seleucia, a Syrian town 
on the sea-coast, he sailed to Cyprus. We afterwards 
behold him at <r: — he was received with — 
respect and jo the disputatious philesophers of that 
an The ghlowing is one of the relations of Philostratus 
with j eaageat to the conduct of Apollonius in. the Athenian: 
capital : . 


‘ When he was treating of the best mode of offering libations, 
there happened to be present a young man who was very effe- 
minate, and so proverbially luxurious, as. fit to be made the sub- 
ject of one of those songs that are used to be sung in the —- 
up of great feasts.- He was a native of Corcyra, and descend 
from Alcinous the Pheacian, who entertained Ulysses so. well. of 
old. Libations being the subject of the diseourse, i 
gave it as his opinion, that men should not drink. out of the: 
cup used in that ceremony, but should keep it pure and un 
touched for the gods. But when he said that the cup ought to 
have ears, and that the. wine should be poured out of the side 
where the ears are placed, as being that part which men sel- 
domest applied to the mouth, the youth burst out into am im- 
moderate fit of laughter... Whereupon Apollonius, looking 
stedfastly upon him, said, It is not you whom I consider as 
offering me this insult, but the demon within you: it is-he:who 
makes you in ignorance commit this folly. Till this moment 
the youth knew not he was possessed by a demon, though he 
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laughed and cried in turns, Without my appatent ;cause, and 

even sung and talked to himeelf... Many thonghf allthis: brought 

on. by intemperance in his youth; ; but the faet'was, she. was im- 

pelled by a demon, and committed all the wild extravagancies 

practised by people in that situation. As soon as Apollonius, 
fixed his eyes upon him, the demon broke out imto all those 

angry horrid expressions used by people on the rack, and then , 
swore he would depart out of the youth, and never agaim enter, 
another. Apollonius rebuked him, as masters do their cunning, 

saucy, insolent slaves, and commahided him to come out of, the : 
youth, and in so doig to give a visible. sign of his departure., 
Immediately the demon cried out, I will make that statue’ tuth- 

ble, to which he pointed, standing in a royal portico, where the 

transaction happened. But who is able to describe the noise 

and tumult, and clapping of hands with joy, when they saw 

the statue first begin to shake, then totter, and then tumble 

down? The young man rubbed his eyes like one awoke from a 

deep sleep, and turning them .to the sun’s light, seemed quite 

shocked at the idea of standing so conspicuous. eid exposed to 

all beholders. He no longer retained the wild:disjurbed; look 

of intemperance, but returned to his right mind, as if recovered 

by the use of medicine alone. Then laying aside his soft gar- 

ments and all his fashionable Sybaritic airs, he adapted the 

liomely simplicity and plain garb of a philosopher, and lived 

after the rules of Apollonius.’ 


Some of the reproofs which Apollonius uttered against 
the Athenians were manly and spirited, and very creditable 
to his philosophy and eloquence. Apollonius had formed 
an intention of going to the theatre during the feasts of 
Bacchus, in order to hear 


* the monodies and melodies, and the songs of the chorus, and 
the notes with which they were sung in both tragedy and co- 
medy. But when he understood that the performance was 
—— composed of dancing, and of dancing to the effeminate 
sound of the flute, and that with the epic and divine verses of 
Orpheus were mixed the representations of the heroes, nymphs, 
and Bacchantes, he was astonished, and cried put, cease, I pray- 
you, insulting the ears of Salamis, and the many brave men who 
formerly fell for their country. If your dancing was after the 
manner of the Spartans, I would exclaim, well done, soldiers ; 
you are making ready for battle: I shall make one in your 
dance. But seeing it is effeminate, and of the most voluptuous 
tendency, what am I to say of your trophies? for they will 
stand, not as monuments of shame to the Medes and Persians, 
but to yourselves, in case you become degenerate and inferior 
to those -valiant men who erected them? But whence these ~ 
garments, died in saffron aud purple? It was not in such.the 
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borough Acharna was dressed; nor the tribe of Colonos rode 
in battle. But why dol say this? A woman from Caria com- 
manded a ship, and sailed with Xerxés against you. She wore 
the dress and armour of a man, and had nothing womanish in 
her appearance. But. you are now more effeminate than the 
women of Xerxes; you are set in 7, against yourselves, old 
and young, and even. the children. The very people who. for- 
merly swore in the temple of Agraulos to fight and die for their 
country, will now, perhaps, swear to perform the parts of Bac- 
chanalians, and arm themselves. with a thyrsus in its defence, 
and will lay aside their helmets, and disguise themselves in the 
shameful masks of women. Besides, I hear of your represent- 
ing the winds, and in their characters swelling the sails of ships; 
and raising them aloft in the air. These winds you ought to 
respect as your best allies, for having blown of old so much in 
your favour, Yet Boreas, who is your kinsman, and more mas- 
culine than the other winds, should not be represented as a 
woman, for he never wotild have fallen in love with Orithyia 
had he seen her in such unbecoming characters,’ 


When Apollonius remarked the multitudes who flocked 
to see the combats of gladiators in the theatre of the Aéro- 
polis, he inveighed against these barbarous sports, and 
refused to be present ata place which was polluted with 


blood. On entering the Lacedemonian territory the ma-’ 


istrates asked the philosopher what he thought of their 
aws. He replied, ‘ laws are excellent masters; and 
masters will be applauded in proportion to the diligence 
and industry of their scholars.’ When they asked him 
what advice he would give on the subject of fortitude; to 
use it, if you have it, was his answer. 

As Apollonius was proceeding to Rome in the reign of 
Nero, he met at the distance of a few miles from the city 
Philolaus, a man of great eloquence, but of little fortitude, 
who had fled to avoid the persecution of the emperor. 
When he saw Apollonius, he endeavoured to dissuade him 
from going to Rome, ‘ where philosophy lay under such 
odium.’ ‘ The officers who are appointed by Nero to 
‘take care of the gates,’ said Philolaus, ‘ will probably 
apprehend you and your companions before you enter the 
town.” Of the persons in the train of Apollonius, who 


amounted to thirty-four, the majority were influenced by 
the representations of Philolaus, and all except eight aban- 
doned him at this period under different pretexts, and 
‘ fled,’ as it is expressed, ‘ through fear of Nero and phi- 
losophy.’ Of all the favours, said Apollonius, ‘ which 
have falien to my lot, unsolicited from the gods, I consider 
this as one of the greatest, that has put into my power to 
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ascertain who of my friends are or are not truly attached 
to philosophy.’ 


‘ Apollonius assembling all his friends who remained, amongst 
whom was Menippus, the favourite of the Empusa, Dioscoridés 
the Egyptian, and Damis, said to them, I will not blame those 
who have left me, but I will praise you who have remained, 
because you are men like myself. I will not call the mana 
coward who has fled through fear of Nero; but I will call him 
a philosopher who has conquered his fears, and I will teach him 
all i know. But first, it is our duty to thank the gods, by 
whose assistance both we and they have been inspired with 
such sentiments ; and next, to solicit their direction and guid- 
ance on our journey, for without them we are nothing. We 
must go to the city which commands so much of the habitable 
earth. But how can any one approach it, unless guided by 
them? especially at a time when a tyranny is established in it, 
of such a violent nature as suffers men not even to be philo- 
sophers. Let no one deem it foolish in us to attempt going to 
a city from which so many philosophers have fled, for there is 
nothing in human affairs sufficient to terrify a wise man. No 
advancement or improvement in any thing can be made without 
danger and toil. In the many journeys I have made, and no 
one has made more, I have seen the wild beasts of Arabia and 
India; but the wild beast, vulgarly called a tyrant, I know not 
the number of his heads, nor ~ sor Son his claws are hooked, or 
his teeth sharp. He is more wild than the animals dwelling in 
woods and mountains. We know that lions and panthers, by 
gentle treatment, grow tame and change their natures; but the 
wild beast called a tyrant, in proportion to the pains taken to 
tame it, becomes more savage than if left to itself, and tears to 
pieces every thing within its reach.’ 


If, continued the philosopher, any person were to aban- 


don philosophy for fear of opposing the inclination of 
Nero, 


’¢ T would let him know that nothing is terrible to men who have 
made the maxims of temperance and wisdom the rules of their 
lives; for they are favoured by the gods, and all they can suffer 
from such as despise them is, to be reckoned like unto the 
actions of men drunk with wine, who are in truth mad, but not 
formidable. We will go to Rome, if our courage does not 
sink through fear. To Nero’s edict, banishing philosophy, let 
us oppose the Iambic of Sophocles, ‘‘ Such orders were never 
given by the father of the gods,” nor by the Muses, I will add; 
nor by Apollo, the god of wisdom. It is probable the emperor 
himself knows this Iambic, as he is said to take great delight 
in tragedy. On this occasion were verified the words of Homer, 











who says, that as the warriors became all like one helmet and 
one shield, when roused and animated by the force of elo- 
quence, so were our philosophers united by the words of Apol- 
lonius. They were ready’ to lay down their lives for the sake 
of philosophy, and shewed themselves much superior to the 
men who run away.’ 


Our travellers entered the imperial city without any 
molestation from the guard at the gates, though much at- 


tention was excited by the singularity of their dress. The - 


next morning one of the consuls sent for Apollonius, and 
asked him, why ‘ he wore such a peculiar garb.’ The phi- 
losopher answered, ‘because it was pure and not taken 
from any living creature.’ The consul (Telesinus), asked 
Apollonius, what he supplicated when he approached the 
altar. The sage vepitedl, ‘ That justice may prevail; that 
the laws may not be broken; that wise men may be poor, 
and the rest of mankind rich, but not by fraud.’ Telesinus 
asked whether he thought that he obtained such things by 
praying for them? 


‘ Yes, Ido,’ said he; ‘for whenI approach the altars, I include 
every request in one prayer, and thus address the Gods. Grant, 
O ye Gods, all that is convenient for me. So that if the Gods 
rank me in the number of the good, I hope to obtain more than 
what I ask; but if they number me with the wicked, I know the 
contrary to what I ask will be given; and I will not accuse the 
gods for judging me undeserving of their favours on account of 
my demerits.’ 


Telesinus authorized Apollonius to visit all the temples, 
and we are told, that he dwelt in-none ‘ without = 
some reformation.’ It is added, that when he ‘ instruct 
persons in the temples, the people were more attentive to 
the public worship.’ 

Apollonius appears to have been strictly watched during 


his stay at Rome by Tigellinus, the governor of the city, 


who received from his numerous spies and informers a re- 


gular report of all his words, actions, and movements. A ~ 


charge of . treason was once preferred against him by ‘a 
venal hireling of the court; and the miscreant pretended 
that he had given the accusation asharp edge. But it 
was not sufficiently sharp to sever the philosopher’s head 
from his shoulders. Philostratus affects to believe that 
when Tigellinus unfolded the roll on which the charge 
was written, ‘ neither letter nor character was to be seen ;’ 
and that hence, Apollonius was thought to be a demon. 
Among the other “~~; which, Tigellinus put te 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 23, May, 1811. G 
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the accused, he asks him ‘ How comes it to pass that you 
do not fear Nero?’ The answer of Apollonius deserves 
to be recorded for its emphatic brevity; ‘ Because,’ said 
he, ‘the same deity who has made him formidable has 
made me bold.’ What follows deserves high commenda- 
tion for its intrepidity and good sense. ‘ Pray what do 
you think of the emperor?’ said Tigellinus. ‘ I think 
better of him than you do,’ replied Apollonius, ¢ for you 
think he ought to sing, and I think he ought to hold his 
tongue.’ Upon hearing this Tigellinus struck with the 
force of the observation dismissed the philosopher, telling 
him to go where he pleased, ‘ only giving security for his 
appearance when required.’ 

hilostratus himself seems to have considered the fol- 
lowing account as not entitled to entire credit, and Damis, 
from whose journal he copied it, appears not to have made 
up his mind, whether the event was owing to the physical 
sagacity of his master, or to any supernatural power. 


‘ What I am going to relate,’ says Philostratus, ‘ is set down 
among the marvellous acts of Apollonius. A girl on the point 
of being married, seemingly died, whose bier was followed by 
him who was to have been her husband, in all the affliction usual 
in like cases of interrupted wedlock. As she happened to be 
of a consular family, all Rome condoled with him. Apollonius 
meeting the funeral procession, said to the attendants, set down 
the bier, and I will dry up the tears which you.are shedding 
for the maid, whose name he inquired after. Almost all the 
spectators present thought he was going to pronounce a funeral 
oration like what is done on such occasions to excite compas- 
sion. But all he did was, to touch the maid, and after uttering 
a few words over her in a low tone of voice, he wakened her 
from that death with which she seemed to be overcome, She 
‘immediately began to speak, and returned to her father’s house, 
as Alcestis did of old, when recalled to life by Hercules. ‘The 
relations of the girl presented Apollonius with an hundred and 
fifty thousand drachmas, which he in return begged to settle on 
her, as a marriage-portion. It is as difficult to me as it was to 
all who were present, to ascertain whether Apollonius discovered 
the vital spark, which had escaped the faculty, (for it is said, 
it rained at the time, which caused a vapour to rise from her 
face) or whether he cherished and brought back to life the soul, 
which to all appearance was extinct.’ 


Apollonius is said to have left Rome upon the publica- 
tion of an edict by Nero, forbidding the philosophers to 
remain in that capital. We shall not follow the philo- 
sopher in his ulterior travels to the columns of Hercules, 
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in his voyage to Alexandria, where he encouraged Vespa- 
sian to deliver the world from the tyranny of Vitellius, or 
in his visit to Upper Egypt and.Ethiopia. Nor shall we 
relate the subsequent transactions of his life in Italy andin = 
Greece. ‘The time and the place of his death are uncer- 
tain. Philostratus says that Damis furnished no particu- 
lars of his decease. But he undoubtedly lived: toa great 
age; and indeed it seems probable, that he was little less 
than one hundred years old at the peried ofhisdeath. 
We think that the English reader is greatly indebted to 
Mr.. Berwick for the present translation, which is, in gene- 
ral, faithful and perspicuous.—The original itself has been 
little read, except by a few recluse or recondite scholars 
and divines. We have hence given a more copious ac- 
count of the book itself than we should have done if it 
had it been better and more generally known. It contains 
many important and interesting details relative to the sen- 
timents and manners of the ancients. Some of the ethical 
observations are strikingly just, though part of the narra- 
tive is fabulous and absurd. . Notwithstanding the enthu- 
siasm, folly andcredulity, or, perhaps, knavery: of Apollo- 
nius, he appearsto deserve no mean place among the heathen 
philosophers. His love of truth and of virtue seems in his 
general conduct to have been ardent and sincere; \ he was 
evidently a friend to justice and nomen and an enemy 
of tyranny and oppression. No personal danger nor in-. 
convenience had any influence in making him relinquish, 
his object or disguise his sentiments. at he thought 
he spoke, and incuclated with admirable intrepidity. The 
love of publicity and the desire of exciting attention may 
—— have had some influence in determining his con- 
uct and pursuits; but is it right to think meanly of an in- 
dividual who, whatever might be his vanity or eccentrici- 
ties, appears never to have been guilty of adulation before 
any man or in any circumstances, and who had the — 
to utter no very pleasant truths in the capital and in the 
court of Nero and Domitian? * The disinterestedness of 
this philosopher is unquestionable ; for he had various op- 





* When the accuser of Apollonius at the time of his trial before Domitian 
commanded him to look onthe emperor as the god of all men, Apo!lonius 
lifted up his eyes to the vaulted arch of the court, and. ‘by his gesture showed 
they were turned to Jupiter, and that he looked on him who admitted such 
gross flattery, viler than the flattercr himself.’ When the philosopher whs ac- 
quitted. by Domitian ofthe crimes laid to his charge, he replied ‘{ 
thank you, O king, fer this; but on account of the wicked informers by 
whom you are iufested, I must tell GC _ cities are in ruins, the islands 
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portunities of becoming rich, but he embraced poverty from 
preference ; and whether it wasa pure love of truth, the thirst 
of curiosity, or a natural restlessness of disposition which car- 
ried him from the banks of the Indus to the straits of Gibral- 
ter and to the source of the Nile, there is no reason to believe 
that, wherever he travelled, or in whatever parts of the 
globe he resided, he did not practise an exemplary degree 

of self-denial, temperance and fortitude. : 
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RELIGION. 


Arr. 10.—Scripture Characters; in a Series of practical Sermons 
preached at St. James’s Church, Bath. By the Rev. Richard War- 
ner, Curate of that Parish, vol.2. London, Wilkie, 1811, 12mo. 
Pp- 231, 5s. 


WE noticed the first volume of Mr. Warner’s sermons in our 
number for April 1810. This second volume contains sixteen 
sermons. The characters of Cain and Abel, of Jacob, Joshua, 
Ruth, Jonathan, Gehazi, and Tobit, furnish our author with his 
several topics of pious admonition. The doctrines, as far as 
doctrinal points are oecasionally mtroduced, are what are called 
orthodox. 'The sentiments are common-place, but they may 
not, on that account, be the less useful: for, to what reservoir of 
instruction could our preachers have recourse, if they were de- 
barred from the incessant repetition of those common-places 
which contains truths of universal interest and obligation, but 
which are too apt to be forgotten in the bustle and dissipation 
- of life? 

Arr. 11.—Sacred Meditations and Devotional Hymns, with some Es- 
says in prose, composed on various Occasions of Life, and published 
for the Use of the intelligent Mind in its serious Moments. By a 
Layman. London, Murray, 1811. 12mo. 


THIS is one of the numerous works, of which it is more easy 
to praise the design, than the execution. 





are filled with exiles, the continent with groans, the army with fears, and the 
senate with swspicions. Listen te me, if you please ; if not send persons to tak 
my body, for it is tmpossible to take my soul; and I will add, not even my 
body; for as Homer says, “not even thy deadly spear can slay me, because 
Tam not mortal” Here might be the impetus of enthusiasm ; but how few 
philosophers have shewn equal intrepidity on similar occasions! 
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Art. 12.—A4 plain Statement of some of the most important Principles 
Religion, as a Preservative against Infidelity, Enthusiasm, end 
mmorality. By the Rev. Thomas Watson. London, 
18}1. 8vo. 6s. . 


MR. Watson tells us that his design is‘ to give a plain state- 
ment of some of the most important principles of religion, and 
particularly those principles Which may have the most 
influence upon our conduct: and to shew that christianity is 
a system founded upon’ the best evidence, that ft is a rational 
system ; that it is simple and plain, adapted to the capacity of 
all who are endowed with common understanding ; and that its 

eat aim is to bring in and support universal righteousness.’ 
This is a very praise worthy project, nor bas the author.entirely 
failed in the accomplishment. His view of the christian 
scheme evinces a mind well versed in the péodliar idiom and 
general spirit of the scriptures ; and some of his remarks, which 
are plain and judicious, are well calculated to operate as an an- 


tidote to that corruption of Christianity which is most prevalent — 


in the present times. 


Art. 13.—Sermons by the Rev. Thomas Jervis, London. London, 
Robinson, 1811. 8vo. pp. 454: 10s. 6d. De 


THESE sermons are pervaded by a strong vein-of good sense 
and sober piety. The rational Christian. whose creed is not 
bewildered with the perplexities of mystery, will peruse them 
with pecatiar satisfaction. They embrace the following im- 
portant topics, in the discussion of some of whieh;we meet with 
passages of ammated eloquence. f. ‘ The Being of a God.’ 
It. * The truth and excellence of the Christian Religion.’ III. 
‘The light of the Gospel. IV. ‘ Religious knowledge the 
foundatica of religious principle.’ V. ‘ Education.’ VI. * Ad- 
monition to the Young.’ VII. ‘ The value of an unblemished 
reputation.’ VIII. ‘ Death a privilege in the condition of man.’ 
IX.-‘ The house of mourning.’ X. ‘ God the highest source 
of virtuous joy. XI. ‘The glory of God in the works of crea- 
tion.’ XII. ‘ The social, worship of the one Gad, agreeable to 
reason and.seripture.’ XIII. ‘ Genuine religion not speculative, 
but practical. XIV. ‘The danger of prevailing custom and 
example.’ XV. ‘ Moral Beauty.’ XVI. ‘ The duties, pleasures, 
and advantages resulting from’ the exercise of Benevolence.’ 


XVII. ‘ Courtesy the law of social life,” XVIII, * The conso- 


lations of friendship.’ XIX. ‘ The prayer of Agat, . or 
moral influence of Faved and. riches XX. < rolatory 
views of providence amidst the vicissitudes of life” _XXI. 
vanity of the world.’ XXII. ‘ Happiness the heritage of man,’ 
XXIII. ‘ Reflections on the great journey of human life, 0- 
priate to a New-Year's day.’ XXIV. ‘ Reflections on the laps 
of ages, and the state of the world at the close. of the Eigh- 
teenth Century.’ — , <3 
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Ant. 14.—Devotional and doctrinal Extracts from Epistles of the 
yearly Meetings in Loncon of the People called Quakers, from the 
Year 1678 to 1810. London, Cradock, 1811, pp. 78. 


THESE extracts contain an aggregate of testimony to those 
essential points of faith and worship which the Society of 
Friends have entertained from their origin to the present time. 
From these it appears tiat the hypothesis of a triune Deity has 
never yet been formally embodied in the creed of quakerism. 


POLITICS. 


Ant. 15.—An Inquiry into the supposed Increase of the Influence of 
the Crown, the present State of that Influence, and the Expediency 
of a Parlinmentary Reform . By John Ranby, Esq. London, 

Idwin, 1811, 2s. 6d. 


MR. Ranby contends with some ability and more plausibility, 
that the influence of the crown has not increased in the house of 
commons within the last twenty years; but that it bas, on the 
contrary, experienced a diminution. This Mr. Ranby endea- 
vougs to prove by stating the highest divisions in the different 
administrations from the year 1790 to 1810. 


*‘ HIGHEST DIVISIONS. 








PITT. ADDINGTON, PITT. GRENVILLE. PERCIVAL. 
1790 to 1891.] i801 to 1804.) 1804 to 1806.) 1806 to 1807.)1807 to 1810. 








1792, ~— 1803, 2398} 1805, ew 1806, 1807, pe 
Dec. 13. 50/May 23. $ 67] Feb. 11. 5 106] 1807, — 26. > 155 
| —| May 50.5 125 — 

1797, 2291] 1803 333 267 — 322 
Ap. 7. E785 gnc 3. $ 36] Mar-6. 3757 Ir6 only high| IY © $936 
—! division in this — 
administra- 1808, ; 253 

tion. Feb. 3. § 108 
1810, ia 
Jan. 23. 2 167 


Mar. 30.¢ a 
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‘ From this table,’ says Mr. Ranby, ‘ it appears that, through 
the whole course of the last twenty years, the only instance of 
“any increase of the influence of the crown, is in the division on 
the 23d of May, 1803, when, on an address to support the king 
in a war with France, the House divided with Mr. Addington 
398 against 67. But it does not seem to me that this extraor- 
dinary divisicn affords any argument to prove that the influence 
of the crown was at that time clearly or nently increased. 
For before this division Mr. Addington had never divided with 


more than 246; and only ten days after (ypon the 3d of June), 
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he divided with no more than 333; and from which time his di- 
visions never rose higher than 256.’ 

Mr. R. argues that the number of members under the direct . 
influence of the crown must, at the revolution, have been much 
greater than at present. ' ; 


‘ For, at that time, no officers appointed by the crown were, 
incapacitated from sitting in parliament. But between 1693 and 
1782, several acts were passed for disqualifying certain officers. 
In 1739, there were in the House of Commons, under this direct 
influence, 72 members. In 1762, there were 96. In 1769, 
there were 89. In 1781, there were 65 ;—and in the last session 
of parliament there were no more than 40.’ . : 


Mr. Ranby does not estimate the ‘ decided influence’ of the 
crown in the House of Commons at present ‘ to exceed 240 - 
votes.’ 


‘ At the meeting of the new parliament in June 1807, there. 
divided with goverment 350, which after deducting the 240) leaves: 
110 as the number of auxiliaries: nor can 350 be thought an 
excessive influence, since it is only 21 votes more than half the 
the whole House,; and before 1782, ministers frequently divided. 
with 279, i.e. half of the total of the House ; and in1775 Lord 
North divided with 304, i. e. 24 more than half the total of the 
House. It is not easily to be accounted for, why the addition 
of the 100 Irish members has made very little, if any,‘ difference’ 
in the totals of the divisions. But, hitherto, there have beent 
seldom less than 150 absentees, even on trying questions, 
a much larger proportion than was often found in the British 
parliament.’ GeO 


‘If the measures of ministers in the House of Commons be not 
supported by greater majorities now than they were seventy. or’ 
eighty years ago, when the public expenditure was not one-se- 
venth part so great as at present, and when the means of pa- 
tronage were so much less than they now are, we can ascribe 
the effect only to the increased force of public opinion, owing 
to the increase of knowledge and the more general diffusion of 
political information. Whatever may be said of the corruption 
of public men, we have no doubt that the standard of political 
probity is much higher thaw it was in the times of Sir Rebert 
Walpole. We ascribe this almost entirely to the salutary agency 
of the press. But, great as the force of public opinion certainly 
is at present, it was not sufficiently powerful to procure the par- 
liamentary condemnation of the Walcheren expedition, nor to 
support the real interest of the country against the influence of 
that excessive paper currency which is rapidly precipitating the 
kingdom into the gulph of bankruptcy and ruin. All that Mr. 
Ranby’s argument, drawn from the estimate of different mini- 
sterial majorities, tends to prove, is, that a reform in parliament 








- 
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is not proportionally more necessary now than in former pe- 
ridds of our history since the revolution. Happy would it have 
been for this country if a reform in parliament had taken place 
before his present majesty came to the crown! But are we jus- 
tified in contending that, because a measure is not more neces- 
sary now, than it was formerly, it ought not therefore to be 
carried into execution? The procrastination of a remedy to an 
existing evil is no fairargument for its continuance. Though a 
man may accidentally live for a length of time with an ulcerated 
liver, is that any reason why we should call it wisdom or virtue 
not to apply the cure when it is in our power? 


Arr. 16.—Introduction to the History of the Revolution of Spain, by 
Alvaro Florez Estrada, Attorney General of the Province of Astu- 
rias. Translated from the Author's MSS. by W. Burden. London, 
Sherwood, 1811. a 
WE had not seen the translation of this work when we re- 

viewed the original in our Appendix, which is just published. 

It will prove an acceptable present to those who ure not ac- 

. quainted with the Spanish language. 


Art. 11.—Elemenis of Reform, with a summary View of the Ways 
and Means, and other incidental Matter. By a Freeholder of Hamp- 
shire. London, Longman, 1811, 12mo. pp. 55. 

THESE ‘ Elements of Reform,’ as they are called, consist of 

s e desultory observations ‘ on the causes of national. wel- 
fare,’ on ‘ religion and its ministers,’ and ‘ on government.’ 
The author says, that ‘he is an old man walking to his grave,’ 
and we have no doubt that he is animated by a sincere desire to 
promote the public good. Though we think many of his ob- 
servations sensible, and some of his suggestions useful, we can- 
not agree with him that to ‘ tolerate error, merely because it is 
error, is not consistent with reason or philosophy.’ If we 
do not tolerate error in matters of opinion, and that without any 
limitations or exceptions, where can we draw the line, or how 
shall we fix the point where toleration ought to <A without 
intrenching on those rights of private judgment, which it is not 
only contrary to reason and philosophy, but to justice and hu- 
manity to invade ? * gk 

Arr. 18.4 Refutation of Pierre Franc M‘Callum’s Remarks on the 
Royal Military College; proving that Institution to be a most, salu- 
tary, useful, and excellent Establishment, reflecting the greatest 
Honour on H. R. 1. the Duke of York. Dedicated to the Gcntle- 
men Cadets of Great Marlow. By Lewis Theophilus Peithmann, 
Professor of the Royal Military College. London, Wyatt, 1809, 2s. 
MR. Lewis Theophilus Peithmang is not less sparing of his 

eulogy on the military institution of Great Marlow, than of his 

invective against Mr. M‘Callum, who appears to have viewed it 
with a less favourableeye. ‘The following is a specimen of Mr, 

Peithmann’s eloquent panegyric, 





‘ Here on the verdant banks of feather Thames, the young sol- 
dier contemplates his future destiny, and impatiently awaits the 
moment, when quitting these peaceful retreats, he may launch into 
the ocean of life, and display to the nation and to the world that 
science, valour, and generosity, for which he feels himself in- 
debted to the Royal Military College.’ 


Art. 19.—A Replication to all the Theorists and Abstract Reasoners 
on Bullion, Coins, Exchanges, and Commerce, in a Letter addressed 
to the Legislature of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. London, Burrup, 1811, 8vo. pp. 90. 4s. 6d. 
IDEAS are a great ‘ desideratum,’ in this address to the le. 

gislature. Surely the author could not imagine that this defect 

would render it more acceptable to any members of that august . 

body, 

Arr. 20.— An Attempt to estimate the Increase of the Number of Poor 
during the Interval of 1182 and 1803, to point out the Causes of it, 
including some Observations on the Depretiation of the Currency. 
London, Murray, 1811, 8vo. . 

IT appears from the returns made to the House of Commons 
in 1803, that the average number of persons in England receiving 
parochial relief, amounted to 13 in 100 of the whole resident 
population. In 1785, when the preceding returns were, made 
(but without any return of the number of poor), the amount of 
the poor’s rate Was not quite half what it was in 1803. Ina 
riod of eighteen years, therefore, the rate had been more than 
doubled. Hence it becomes an important inquiry, was_ this 
enormous, augmentation of the rate owing to the increase in the 
number of paupers, or to the operation of other causes, or to 
both, conjomed? and, in what proportion, to each? The aug- 
mentation of the rate may be owing to the rise in the price of 
commodities, particularly of corn, to depretiatien of the currency, 
de. as well as to the multiplicatioy of paupers. But it usually 
happens, that what tends to increase the rate tends at the same 
time to increase the numbers of the poor. The wages of labour- 
ers, particularly im husbandry, seldom bear an equitable propor- 
tion to the rise of prices. As food becomes dearer, labourers, 
whose wages do not experience a proportionate angmentation, are 
obliged to consume a less quantity, or of an inferior quality, 
Hence instances of debility, sickness, and distress, become, more. 
numerous; and the applicants for parochial relief are. rapidly 
multiplied. The sensible and well-informed author of the /pre- 
sent pamphlet, which merits an atteutive perusal, supposes the 
augmentation of the poor between the year 1785 aad 1803, to 
be near 200,000. In 1803, the number of persons receiving 
parochial relief’ in different shapes, amounted te 1,040,716, 
‘This number will, we fear, be found to have reeeived a great in- 
crease in the interval between 1803 and the present year. ‘The 
late exorbitant depretiation of the circulating medium must have 
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greatly added to the national stock of paupérism. ‘The author 
well remarks, that 


‘ it is not so much the quantity as it is the proper and due cir- 
culation of wealth which benefits and enriches the community ; 
and that system which tends to create an injurious accumulation, — 
to enrich a few at the expence of many, cannot but ultimately 
injure the commonwealth.’ 


That partial accumulation of wealth which the late enormous 
issue of paper money has occasioned, is truly compared to ‘ a 
morbid congestion of blood in the human frame.’ 


Arr. 21.—A Narrative of a Mode pursued by the British Government 
to effect Improvements in Naval Architecture. By Richard Hall 
Gower, Inventor of the Transit, Four-Masted Vessel, and Author 
of several Works on Nautical Subjecis. London, Mawman, 1811, 

\ 8yo. 4s, 


MR. R. H. GOWER is a gentleman who has long been inti- 
mately acquainted with the theory and practice of nautical affairs ; 
and in the construction of a new vessel called the Transit, of 
which we have given some account in a former number of our 
journal, he has evinced a genius for naval architecture, which we 
hoped to have seen turned to the benefit of his country. But we 
are sorry to find from the present narrative, that the Admiralty, 


after patronizing his plan to a certain extent, appear to have been 
prejudiced against it by the representations of persons who seem 
to have borne no good will to the success of the experiment. 
Though Mr. Gower,’ very much to his credit, ,has not expressed 
his dissatisfaction in the language of passion and invective, yet 
he evidently thinks, that complete justice has riot been done to 
his invention, or, in other words, that he has not experienced the 
ir Bley, which he was promised, and which was all that he 

esired, The error of the Admiralty with respect to Mr. Gower, 
appears to have been in not letting him have sufficient superintend- 
erice over the structure of the new vessel, and in the subsequent 
management till the trial had been complete, till the crew had be- 
come perfect adepts in the conduct of the ship, and the plan 
could né longer be defeated by the secret hostility of persons who 
could not readily bring themselves to relinquish their old habits, 
even for more improved modes. The great and distinguishing 
property of the new vessel which Mr, Gower has constructed, 
is rapid sailing. Hence such a vessel is admirably fitted for 
conveying intelligence ; and it appears to have been the original 
intention of the Admiralty, when they agreed to build a vessel 
on Mr. Gower’s plan, to have her equipped as an Advice-boat. 
But her destination was afterwards changed. The vessel, how- 
ever, which was built by the Admiralty on Mr. Gower’s principle, 
was found to be possessed of very swift sailing powers. . This 
will be proved by comparing a passage which she (the Transit), 
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made witha passage made by the Royal Sovereign Yacht during 
the same period. 


‘ The Royal Sovereign made her passage from Portsmouth to 
the Downs in about.72 hours. She sailed on the evening of the 
7th of November, with so favourable a slant of wind as to fetch 
in with Fairlight (about two-thirds of the passage), in 24 hours 
from starting; but now, meeting a dead fresh of wind to the N. E, 
she was 48 hours in beating up the remaining third of the dis~ 
tance to the Downs. During the latter period, she shipped a 
considerable quantity of water. 

‘ Opposed to this circumstance, his Majesty’s Transit made 
her passage from Portsmouth to the Downs ‘in about 48 hours 
under sail. 

‘ She sailed on the evening of the 8th of November, with a 
foul wind, and would have reached the Downs with the yacht, if 
she had not been anchored for a length of time in Seaford Bay, 
near Beachy Head. Throughout the passage, she proved herself 
so perfectly dry, that I do not understand it could be said she 
had shipped any water whatever. 

‘ On comparing the passages made by these vessels, it appears 
that his Majesty’s Transit eovered the whole of the distance with 
a foul wind during the time the Royal Sovereign was employed 
in covering one-third of it, with precisely the same wind. Now, 
this yacht has been cried up as the fastest beating vessel of his 
Majesty's Navy, and I believe with truth; for, during the pas- 
sage we have recorded, when the wind became dead-an-end, a 
frigate, her convoy, was put to the necessity of giving the palm 
of victory.to the yacht. Yet we find, when this yacht is opposed 
to his Majesty’s Fransit, against a dead wind and sea, their com- 
parative powers of beating to windwaril are as three to one in 
favour of the Transit, notwithstanding, at this period, she was 
loaded with 80 tons beyond the weight which was necessary, or 
which, in justice to the experiment, ought to have been allowed 
to complete her sailing trim.’ 


POETRY. 


Art. 22.—Spanish Eclogues, including an Elegy on the Death of the 
Marquis de la Romana, with other Pieces. By Hispanicus., Lon- 
don, Allen, 8vo. 1811. -- LY 


THE first of these eclogues is entitled Lopez, who is de- . 
scribed lying wounded . 


* * * * *£ on heaps of foemen slain, 
Whose breathless bodies loaded ail the plain.’ 


His friend, Alonzo, watches over him in this situation, hears 
him lament his country’s wrongs, and prophetically anticipitate 
her deliverance from the grasp of the oppressor, when he breathes 
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his last. Alonzo vows to revenge his death on the enemies of 
his country. 


‘ Bold was the warrior as the lion’s brood, 
Strong as the storm that shakes the rooted wood, 
Stern were his looks, his eyes flash’d living fire, 
His beating bosom scarce contain’d his ire, 
Fierce as the vulture darting on his prey, 

Full on the foe he took his dreadful way.’ 


The second eclogue is named Juan. 


* * * * © in fair Castilian plains, 
A Spaniard bleeding in his country’s pains.’ 


He laments his own losses and Iberia’s woes. He apostro- 
phizes his ‘ unhappy country,’ and exclaims : 


* Well may’st thou mourn thy fate, for thou hast known 
Thy glories wither’d and thy strength o’erthrown, 

The sacred temples of thy God profan’d, 

Thy heroes slaughter’d, and thy daughters stain’d.’ 


The third eclogue is Fernandez and Isabella. Isabella adjures 
the ‘ youthful warrior’ to remain at home to protect his relatives 
and friends, instead of seeking 

? - 7 ‘ the deadly plain 
Where patriots struggled for the cause of Spain.’ 


The youth, however, reluctantly refuses to gratify the inclina- 
tion of his heart at the expenee of his patriotic duties. 


‘ Nor stood her more reply, but to his breast 
Convulsive thrice the fainting virgin prest. 

With frenzied ardour, and despairing cast, 

A parting look around, perhaps his last, . 

Then broke away, and through the valley’s sped, 
And well-known paths he never might retread.’ 

The fourth eclogue or ‘ Elegy to the Memory of the Marquis 
de la Romana,’ is in the same, yr as the preceding. There are 
some spirited lines, but defaced by many marks of negligence, 
‘and the whole is destitute of interest. 

Anr. 28.—The Adventures of Ulysses; or, The Returm to Ithaea, a 
Classical Drama, from Homer. By Mr. Temes Mendham, jun. 
London, Sherweed, 8voe 2s. 6d. 

THIS ‘ Classical Drama,’ opens with the f*llewing ‘ Song 
and Chorus,’ ‘ Ulysses, &e, 

‘ From Hions far-fam’d fields we come 

. Victorious, bold, and gay ; 

Safel pass’d the watry gloom, 

Uiysses led the way. 
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Ciconias increase our fame, 
O’erwhelined their phalanx lies ; 

Each Greek that bears a warrior’s name, 
He conquers or he dies! !’ 


Art. 24.—Romance, a Poetical Capriccio. London, Setchel, 1811, 4to. 


THE author describes the various species of romantic imagery 

.and.description, but without any passages which indicate. the 

glow of poetical inspiration. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ant. 25.—The Sorrows of Eliza; or, a Tale of Misfortune, being the 
authentic Memoirs of a Young Lady in the Viqinity of London. 
By R. Bayles, Esq. London, Longman, 1810. 

THE unfortunate young person, whose story Mr. Bayles has 
detailed, is the daughter of respectable parents,. whose counte- 
nance and affections she forfeited by marrying at the early age of 
fifteen a youth of seventeen, who, we are told, had no fortune, 
and was, as we presume, in a very humble sphere of life, as he 
was, soon after his marriage, whilst returning from the labours 
of the day, pressed and put on board a frigate. Eliza is left to 
the care of his mother, who appears to have been a good tender 
hearted woman, but unable to afford her much assistance. Eliza, 
anxious to see her husband before the frigate sails, sets out on foot: 
for London with half a guinea in her pocket, on her way to Deal. 
On her arrival in the metropolis, she goes to a sister who is well 
married and applies for aid to convey her to Deal. ray eso 
says, ‘ such had been her resolution, that. her feet were bleedin 
when she reached the dwelling of her sister ;’ for she had aed 
nearly sixty miles, but this sister denies her 


‘the common offices of hospitality ; she precluded her from resting 
her wearied-limbs on a bed, though there were several in the 
house, and would scarcely allow her to repose on a sofa beneath 
the covering of a great coat. She even assailed her tenderness, 
and endeavoured to wound her keenest sensibility. Eliza, how- 
ever, persisted in her inviolate attachment, and was determined to 
pursue the object of her journey; so that her sister finding her 
resolute, had almost proceeded to turn her to the door at mid- 
night and to cast the lot of a young, virtuous, and affectionate 
girl amidst the vile wretchedness of an overgrowa city.’ cae 
She quits her sister's house by day-break, and proceeds to 
Deal on foot with the remains of her solitary half guiuea, and 
arrives at that place, after encountering various trials, pennyless, 
and worn out with hunger and fatigue. She has the misfortune 
to find that the frigate her husband is on board has sailed for 
the coast of Boulogne. She, however, obtains leave to go on 
board one of the ships proceeding to join the squadron. She 
continues with her husband till they are ordered to‘the coast of : 
Africa. She then returns on foot, with only seven shiifings in 
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her pocket, to her husband’s mother, who receives her with 
kindness, though on her way home she experiences every species 
of distress. She enters into service, and willingly performs her 
appointed toils. Her husband, at parting, had consigned to her 
use the half of his pay, and on her going to receive it she learns 
the death of him ae ad she loved with so much tenderness. 
He was killed on the coast of Africa. He had been sent on 
shore, with some others of the crew, when the negroes came 
down in numbers and drove them towards the coast. They 
were in the act of retreating when three poisoned arrows pierced 
the unfortunate youth. This intelligence drives poor Eliza 
to despair; she passes her days and nights without repose, and 
gives herself up to incessant regret and inconsolable woe. She 
leaves the family with whom slie lived, and wanders about the 
country bereft of reason and neglected by her natural friends, 
subsisting upon the ‘ charity of the well disposed rustics, 
amongst whom she was called the pretty crazed girl.’ She is, 
however, taken under the protection of a worthy family, whose 
kind attentions and skilful management are the means of re- 
storing her to health and reason for a time; but this poor vic- 
tim of sorrow relapses into insanity more wild and stormy than 
before. In this state of mind Mr. Bayles tells us, ‘ by arts un- 
known to all except the villain himself, she was brought to the 
metropolis; but there is no ground to believe she fancied him the 
object whose death had caused her derangement.’ The wretch 
who was base enough to take advantage of the unhappy state of 
mind of this poor young woman was the son of the worthy man 
who had taken Eliza into his family, who had soothed her sor- 
rows, and nearly restored her to reason. On the return of her 
senses the idea of her dishonour overwhelmed her with inde- 
scribable grief. Mr. Bayles informs us that, though her reason 
is now restored, ‘ her safety depends upon the assistance of ge- 
nerosity: and that in the mean time the hand of affliction weighs 
heavily upon her.’ 

We sincerely hope that by the humane and ‘benevolent exer- 
tions of those who read this melancholy tale, the sufferings of 
the unfortunate object will be mitigated; and that time, the 
great soother of all our cares, will make her look back on the 
past with anguish less acute than, at present, her friends can 
expect. Mr. Bayles has addressed this tale of woe to Lord 
Holland, whose heart is on the right side, and to whose bene- 
volence no appeal is likely to be made in vain. : 


Arr. 26.—The ALteru-Betu; or, the first Step to the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By H.V. Bolaffey, Hebrew Master, &c. lately Lecturer in 
the Talmudical College, Heneage Lane. London, Lunn, 12mo. Is. 
THIS may serve as an easy and perspicuous introduction to 

the knowledge of the Hebrew characters, and to the reading ef 

Hebrew. 
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Art. 21.— Address to the practical Farmers of Great Britain, recom- 
mending an entire Change of System in the Mode of cultivating 
Tillage Land, by the regular Observance of which their Labour and 
Ezpence will he much diminished, and their Profits considerably 
augmented. London, Crosby, 1810, pp. 72, 8vo. 

DR. R. Worthington, the author of this pamphlet, is a stre- 
nuous advocate for the horse-hoeing husbandry. Aecording to 
him it possesses very superior advantages to the broadcast hus- 
bandry. He contends that it occasions a great saving of seed, 
and an increase in the quantity as well as in the quality of the 
product; that it affords ample space for the purpose of keeping 
the ground perfectly clean and free from weeds, and thus pre- 
venting any needless expenditure of the vegetable wealth of the 
soil; that, while one crep is advancing to maturity, the ground 
is fallowing for another; that the growing crop enjoys, without 
any deduction, the kindly influences of the light and heat, the 
wind, the dew, and the rain; that there is less length of straw 
and more weight of ear ; that it facilitates a considerable saving 
of manure for grass lands, as the land subjected to this species 
of tillage will not, in the opinion of the writer, require any help 
from manure for an interval of four, five, or six years. One of 
the objections to the horse-hoe system is, that it occasions a 
great waste of land. But ‘a crop,’ says the author, ‘ is to be 
estimated not by the number of plants scattered over the land, 
so as to conceal its surface, but by the magnificence of its ears, 
the number of grains in the ear, and the bulk of those grains.’ 
If there be an augmentation of crop there certainly can be no 
waste of land. Dr. W. thinks that the great waste of land is 
principally occasioned by the increasing evil of large farms, 
which are seldom cultivated to the utmost; though few per- 
sons will probably agree with the author that ‘ the occupier of 
a thousand acres does not do justice to one-fifth of them.’ From 
the sanguine manner in which Dr. W. talks of the superior ad- 
vantages of the horse-hoe husbandry, we should suppose him to 
be a new convert to that species of culture; and like other new 
converts, he may be prone to eulogize that with which he has not 
been rendered familiar by long experience. — 








— 





List of Articles, which, with many others, will appear in 
y the next Number of ‘the C. R. 
Abbata Balsamo’s present State of Sicily. 
Byerley’s Machiavel. 
Frederick ; or, Memoirs of my Youth. 
Miss Smith’s Fragments. 
Worgan’s Poems, 
Dillon on the Catholic Question. 
Florez Estrada’s Constitution for the Spanish Nation. 


The Purchasers of the C. R. are respectfully informed that 
the next Number will be published at Mr. MAWMAN’s new 
Residence, No. 39, Ludgate Street. 
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ABERNETHY’s (John, F. R.S. 
&c.) Surgical Works, 2 vols. 8vo. Is: 
6d. bds. 

Beverley.—The Polls for the Elec- 
tion of Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on Tuesday 16th 
March, 1811; and that of Represen- 
tative in Parliament for the Univer- 
sity, on Wednesday 27th March, by 
John Beverley, M, A. 2s. sewed, 

Brief (A) Statement of the Pro- 
ceedings in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in the last and present Sessions, 
upon the several Bills introduced 
with a View to the Amendment of 
the Criminal Law, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Communications relative to the 
Datura Stramonium, or Thorn Apple, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Durham.—Sermons, Charges, and 
Tracts, by Shute, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Dibdin.—Bibliomania; or, Book 
Madness, by the Rev. Thomas Frog- 
nall Dibdin, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 7s. bds. 

Davies.—A New Historical and 
Descriptive View of Derbyshire, by 
the Rev. D. P. Davies, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
bds. 

Ensor (George, Esq-) on National 
Education, Svo. 9s. bds. 

Ford.—The Dramatic Works by 
John Ford, with an Introduction and 
explanatory Notes by Henry Weber, 
Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 11. 10s. bds. 

Fearn.—An Essay on Human Con- 
ciousness, by John Fearn, 4to. Ll, 
4s. 6d. bds. 

Falconer’s (Thomas, A. M.) Eight 
Discourses delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, in 
the Year 1810, at the Lecture founded 
by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
Canon of Salisbury, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. bds. 

Huskell.—Avon, a Poem, in Three 
Parts, by the Rev. John Huskell, 
A. B. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Inchbald—The Modern Theatre, 
selected by Mrs. Inchbald, 10 vols. 
12mo. 2I. it’s. bds. j 

Ditto on royal paper, 31. 15s. 


Jewell.—An Exposition upon the 
two Epistles of the Apostle St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, by the Rev. 
Father Joha Jewell, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, 8vo. 6s. bds. : 

Jervis’s (the Rev. Thomas) Ser- 

_mons, 8vo. 10s. id. bds. 

Johnson’s (Samuel) Works, vols. 
13 and 14, 8vo. 2vols. 8vo. 11. ls. bds. 

Ditto on royal paper, I!. 10s. 

Kerr.—Memoirs of the Life, Writ~ 
ings, and Correspondence of William 
Smellie, F. R. S. and F. A.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 7s. bds. \ 

Laurie’s (Thomas, D. D. Minister 
of Newburn) Sermons, 1 vol. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Malco]lm.—Anecdotes of the Man- 
ners and Customs of London, from 
the Roman Invasion to the Year 
1700, by James Peller Malcolm, 4to. 
31. 3s. bds. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natu- 

.tal History Society, 8vo. 11. Is. hds. 

Nicholson.—An Architectural Dic- 
tionary, part 1. 4to. 7s. 

Porteus——The Life of the Right 
Rev. Bielby Porteus, D. D. late 
Bishop of London, by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Hodgson, A.M. F. R.S. 8vo. 7s. 
bds. 

Pearson.—Twelve Lectures on the 
Subject of the Prophecies relating 
to the Christian Church, by Edward 
Pearson, D. D. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Price——Chronological Retrospect, 

“ or Memoirs of the principal Events 
of Mahommedan History, by Major 
David Price, vol. 1. 4to. 2i. Ss. 

Spence.—Sketches of the present 
Manners, Customs, and Scenery of 
Scotland, by Elizabeth Isabella 
Spence, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds. 

Seward’s (Anna) Letters written 
between the Years 1784 and 1807, 
6 vols. fc. 8vo.3L, 3s. 

Tighe.—Psyche, with other Poems, 
by the late Mr. Henry Tighe, 4to. 
11. 11s. 64. bds. 

Williams.—The Campaign in E- 
gypt, a Poem, by Constantine Wil- 
liams, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 





